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Editorial 


HE EDITOR wishes to take this opportunity on behalf of the 
"T Association to thank Dr. J. F. Fulton, Mrs. Fulton, Miss Marjorie 

Wildes and her staff and all those who served in various capacities 
as hosts or hostesses at the forty-fifth annual meeting of the Medical 
Library Association. Through their efforts this was one of the most 
successful meetings ever held. 

It had been four years since the last meeting of the Association. 
Everyone was looking forward to this convention. We were all eager 
to renew friendships, discuss our problems, and once again resume our 
normal way of life. It had been a trying four years and we were all 
ready for a little “vacation.” 

As we looked back over the war years we could feel some pride in 
our accomplishments. Our Association had continued to grow in mem- 
bership. The ‘‘Handbook” had been published, the exchange had con- 
tinued its work, the Bulletin had been issued regularly, and in every 
phase of our work advances had been made. It was also during the stress 
of the war years that the reorganization of the Army Medical Library 
had been undertaken so successfully. 

It seemed most fitting that we should have assembled at this time in 
the Historical Library of the Yale University School of Medicine; 
assembled to dedicate ourselves once again to our ideals of service under 
the auspices of the spirit of Harvey Cushing. 

We had heard a great deal of the new medical library of Yale 
University, with its Y-shaped building with the two primary divisions: 
the General Medical Library in one arm of the Y, and the Historical 
Library occupying the other. We were all anxious to see it, and after 
seeing it were pleased to find that it lived up to our expectations in 
every respect. It was well planned and organized and above all was 
richly endowed with that spirit of Yale and of the great men to whom it 
owes its Conception. 

Our program was well planned. Every phase of our work was 
covered by a paper from someone qualified in that field. Our social “‘get- 
togethers” were certainly one of the most enjoyable features of our con- 
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vention. The papers presented were probably “high-lighted” by Miss 
Ethel Wigmore’s on British medical libraries, and Miss Mary Louise 
Marshall’s on the training of medical librarians, the latter provoking 
considerable discussion. 

The Nominating Committee is to be congratulated on their selection 
of such an outstanding group of officers for the coming year. Certainly 
we should thank our out-going officers for carrying on over such a long 
period and at such a difficult time. To them we are very grateful. 

We returned home with a feeling of a job well done, with renewed 
enthusiasm for our work and with a determination to accomplish even 
greater things in this post-war period. 
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THE HIsToRICAL LipRARy of the Yale Medical Library is an appropriate re- 
pository for medieval tomes and manuscripts. Hand-planed oak and the leaded 
windows harmonize with the deep red, rough plaster walls. 





The War and British Medical Libraries 


By ErHEL WicMorE, Medical Research Council Library 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 


S PART of the price the nations have had to pay for becoming again 
A embroiled in another great war, the world is the poorer by, it is 
estimated, some 50 million books and documents, as a result of 
military operations. As early as October 1941 Viscount Samuel stated 
in the House of Lords that already 20 million volumes had been 
destroyed in libraries public and private, in Britain. These figures include 
the six million books in publishers’ stocks which were reduced to ashes 
in the heavy raids on London in May 1941. 

The number of British libraries damaged seriously through enemy 
action probably does not exceed fifty, but some of the most important 
libraries are among them. The British Museum lost 150,000 volumes 
in one night. The National Central Library and University College 
Library lost over 100,000 volumes each. A valuable collection of books, 
largely relating to London, many of which are absolutely irreplaceable, 
was destroyed when the Guildhall Library was hit. King’s College 
(London University) removed several thousand volumes to Bristol 
University for ‘‘safety,” only to have them destroyed in one of the 
severe raids on Bristol not long after their arrival. Birkbeck College 
Library was damaged on two occasions and almost completely destroyed. 
Canterbury Cathedral Library, Nottingham University Library, Gold- 
smith’s College Library, Lambeth Palace Library and the Royal Empire 
Society Library—all suffered terrific losses. Among the public libraries 
to suffer were Plymouth (Central library destroyed) Liverpool (150,000 
volumes lost); Coventry Central Library completely destroyed; Hamp- 
stead Central Library, Richmond Public Library, Exeter, Shoreditch, and 
Southampton. 

The medical libraries in Britain seem to have possessed particularly 
efficient guardian angels during the war, for aside from the British 
Museum’s great loss of so many of its medical books and journals, no 
overwhelming destruction is reported. In trying to ascertain the impact 
of the war on medical libraries in London, I talked with a number of 
medical librarians, and invariably got the same reply—'‘Oh no, our 
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losses weren’t great.” “But your building was hit, was it not?’ The 
reply would be—“‘the land mine fell just opposite, and all our doors and 
windows were blown in, and a few ceilings came down, but the damage 
to the books was slight.” Or, “yes, we did get a bunch of incendiaries but 
we had a good staff of firefighters and the building was saved.” ‘‘Yes, 
there was some damage by water, but most everything was salvaged.” 
From another, “the bomb fell in the courtyard and many books were 
blown off the shelves by blast, some torn in two, others had the bindings 
cut by glass, but most of the damage could be repaired.” 

There was not time before I left London to do anything in the 
nature of a real survey of losses, but I thought it might interest you to 
know how a few libraries I’ve known intimately during the last six years, 
most of which you know also, have faced up to the war years. 

There’s the Royal Society of Medicine Library. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Home, its able librarian was stricken with a serious coronary illness in 
July 1940, and he was unable to be at the helm where he would wish 
to have been during the stormy passage that followed—those early days 
of the Battle of Britain. The evacuation of 40,000 volumes was super- 
intended by Mr. Bishop the sub-librarian, with the help of one trained 
assistant and two boys. Funds for this evacuation were generously pro- 
vided by the Rockefeller Foundation. Long, complete sets of periodicals 
in all languages prior to 1890 were loaded on trolleys, then ento removal 
vans, and taken to St. Albans, where a country house had been located 
and taken over for the duration by Mr. Geoffrey Edwards, Secretary of 
the Royal Society of Medicine. St. Albans is in Hertfordshire, 25 miles 
out of London. The Marcus Beck Collection, which consists of books 
published before 1800, was removed also. Fortunately the Art Metal 
Company had sufficient shelving still on hand to line the walls of most 
of the rooms with steel shelving. By the combined efforts of the staff the 
books were soon in order on the shelves, and accessible for consultation 
and loan. 

Early on in the proceedings Mr. Bishop’s house was made uninhabit- 
able by enemy action. The Royal Society of Medicine Council suggested 
that he and his family take up their abode in the St. Albans house which 
they did. Mr. Bishop has the unique distinction of having slept for five 
years with Virchow’s Archiv (1847-1890), Annales de I’ Institut Pasteur 
(1887-1890), and the American Journal of Insanity (1844-1890). I am 
not in a position to say whether before composing himself to rest, he 
recited variations of the old theme 

“Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on.” 


The occasion surely warranted it. His sixteen year old daughter slept 
in the box room, the walls of which were lined with American Journal 
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of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Archiv fur Gyndakologie and Medical 
Directories back to 1845. Having had this type of literature to browse 
on and lull her to maiden slumber, you will not be surprised to learn that 
she is now enrolled in one of London’s leading Medical Schools. 

A small car was provided which served almost as a traveling library, 
books and journals being taken back and forth from St. Albans to 
Wimpole Street, and often many were dropped off for, or picked up 
from, various evacuated hospitals en route, members of whose staff were 
Fellows of the Society. All librarians very soon discovered that great 
age of any book or journal was no criterion for evacuating it. Medical 
men and research workers ask for things of fantastic age. Time and time 
again did Napoleon’s Surgeon General Larry’s works make the journey 
to Wimpole Street in the little car, often accompanied by John Hunter, 
Dupuytren, Paré, to mention only a few of the distinguished passengers 
in that shuttle service. 

There was a concentration of evacuated hospitals at St. Albans, so a 
small reading room was fitted up with tables and lamps from the Royal 
Society of Medicine, for the use of Royal Society of Medicine Fellows 
evacuated in and around St. Albans. In addition, the work of the main 
library (slightly battered by now) went on as usual still capably ad- 
ministered by an ever decreasing staff, supplying the needs of its mem- 
bers, a large percentage of whom were in uniform, khaki and two shades 
of blue, sending out photostats and microfilms to its far-flung member- 
ship with the forces in the Middle East, the Central Mediterranean Force, 
India, Burma, etc. In addition to looking after the needs of its own 
members, the Royal Society of Medicine Library, with great generosity, 
set aside for the use of visiting doctors and scientists, not Fellows of the 
Society, a special room for those who wished to use the Library. Hun- 
dreds of American doctors have enjoyed the facilities of the Library 
while in London. This fine gesture of hospitality has found such a warm 
response and such keen appreciation on the part of the visitors that the 
Society has decided to make the Visitors’ Reading Room a permanent 
part of the Library. 

Mr. Le Fanu of the Royal College of Surgeons came into his library 
one morning to find that a land mine had fallen in Lincoln’s Ing Fields 
during the night; the windows in his office and his library were blown 
in and the ceilings down, but the books were only temporarily damaged. 
Previous to this time, the most valuable items of the collection had been 
removed to the National Library of Wales. Thanks to the Rockefeller 
Foundation, several tons of books were then removed, one lot to safe 
barns near Birmingham and the rest of the library to Downton Castle, 
Ludlow. Only a small collection was left in the library, current journals 
(two years) and some text books. 
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Before war was declared, plans for evacuation of material were made 
by Mr. Barnard, librarian of the London School of Hygiene. Immedi- 
ately on the outbreak of hostilities, measures planned in advance, were 
put into operation. Old and valuable books of an historical nature (about 
300 volumes) and the Reese Collection of books on smallpox (208 
volumes) were sent to a country house, Fairhill, near Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. Among these books were two copies of a first edition of Jenner. 
The books were stored in steel cupboards and the cupboards placed in 
different rooms. Some 400 volumes of biological periodicals were sent 
to St. Albans, and about 100 volumes of rare South American journals 
to Godstone. Long runs of periodicals previous to 1930 were placed 
in the basement in the library. On a night in May 1941, the London 
School of Hygiene was struck by a bomb which destroyed about one-sixth 
of the building. First a large number of incendiaries were sent down 
which offered a good target for the bomb. Fortunately for the library, 
it was the other end of the building that was damaged from roof to 
basement. The library doors and windows were blown out and books 
blasted from the shelves, but no serious damage was done them. This 
gave impetus to further speedy evacuation, this time to a country place 
in Bentley, Hampshire. Still another feat was accomplished by the li- 
brarian and his two assistants who in three days tied up into bundles (no 
boxes available for love or money) 10,000 volumes of journals and books 
(some twenty tons). Two pantechnicons made six loads, and valuable sets 
of journals, Government reports, Congress reports, and the Epidemio- 
logical Library (300 volumes) were removed from danger. The steel 
shelving was taken down and re-erected to receive the books in the 
country. All this evacuated material was accessible. The librarian had the 
foresight to have reproduced the library card catalogue on microfilms. 

In September 1666, when the Great Fire of London attacked the 
Royal College of Physicians Library, erected by William Harvey in 1653, 
only 140 printed books escaped annihilation. On a night in November 
1940, a high explosive crashed through the skylight of the Library, but 
the present collection suffered a kinder fate. In spite of the fact that 
the blast blew the glass from the bookcases and hundreds of books off 
the shelves, and in some cases tore them in half, and although thick 
white dust from falling plaster covered everything, surprisingly little 
permanent damage was done. The terrific force of the explosion was 
demonstrated by pieces of molten metal working their way straight 
through several books like a worm. Wading ankle-deep in broken glass, 
the staff of the College was assisted by the staff of the Royal Society of 
Medicine Library in removing many of the most valuable items to the 
R.S.M. basement, whence they were sent to a safe place for storage. They 
were removed just in time to save them from a torrential rain which 
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poured through the hole left by the high explosive. Fortunately the most 
valuable books from the sixteenth and seventeenth century (pre the Great 
Fire of London) collections, and the Dorchester and Lloyd Roberts be- 
quests, had been removed to safety earlier. 

Mr. Thornton, the young librarian at Bart.’s had been demobbed from 
the forces only two weeks when I saw him before I left. He was a wire- 
less operator with the 214th Brigade, and had been wounded in the arm. 
He was now in the thick of another fray, trying to bring order back to 
the Main Library of the Medical College of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
The workmen were still there reinforcing the walls and repairing the 
beams damaged by different varieties of enemy explosives launched on 
different occasions. One could feel the charm and personality of that 
library smothered in dust and litter as it still is. It is a long, well-propor- 
tioned galleried room with a great fireplace at either end. Over one fire- 
place still hung the portrait of Rahere, the reformed King’s Jester, who 
had founded the hospital in 1123, and had seen the centuries ro]! by and 
Bart.’s still stand, steadfast and firm, a living monument of continuous 
service to the sick and infirm. Some lines of Carlyle, quoted by Trevelyan 
in his address ‘History and the Reader’’ given last year before the Na- 
tional Book League went singing through my mind. “History, after all 
is the true poetry; Reality, if rightly interpreted is grander than Fiction, 
nay even, in the right interpretation of Reality and History, does genuine 
Poetry lie.” Truly this survival of Bart.’s, thus interpreted was poetry 
triumphant. There has been a library for students at Bart.’s from 1667. 
Of the five smashes affecting the various libraries at Bart.’s, the worst 
casuality was the preclinical library at Charterhouse Square. This library 
has been opened only a few years, and a good collection of books and 
complete sets of journals had been got together there. Books were 
destroyed in the fields of physics, chemistry, biochemistry, anatomy and 
pharmacology. The catalogue was lost also. 

Although the buildings of St. Thomas’s Hospital received many hits, 
being in the vulnerable spot it is, just opposite the Houses of Parliament, 
ever a constant target for the enemy, the library suffered no serious 
damage or loss. Most of the books were removed to Godalming, Surrey, 
when the medical school was evacuated there. 

The Wellcome Research Institution, badly scarred by the blast of 
the old-fashioned blitz, and situated in an area popular with flying 
bombs, buried in its capacious basements the irreplaceable treasures of 
its Historical Medical Museum. There they were unharmed and are 
now being restored. Its attractive illustrations for the visual method of 
medical instruction in its Museum of Medical Science were also taken 
down and placed in safe-keeping, but its library of tropical medicine, 
located on the fifth floor, stayed put, carried on and survived! 
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A library of my acquaintance in Reading had a large asbestos cover, 
like an enormous tea cosy made to fit over its card catalogue of 200 
drawers. The librarian said of course she knew it would not stand up to 
a direct hit from a high explosive, but in case of shower by incendiaries, 
she hoped her work of 20 years might be saved! 

On the nights of May 10 and 11, 1941, the Nazis launched their 500 
plane attack on London, and the British Museum was the loser of over 
one half of its medical books published in the last hundred years, and 
many of its medical journals. Incendiaries and high explosives hit the 
medical section and wiped out entirely books in the following categories 
—diseases of different parts of the body, tropical medicine, history of 
medicine, hospitals and nursing. Most of the rare, valuable and early 
printed books had, of course, been moved to safety earlier. The books 
on anatomy and general medicine were saved. Great numbers of books 
in the following fields perished also:—Archaelogy, Architecture, Art, 
Bookbinding, Costume, Dancing (including Ballet), Domestic Science, 
Games, Handicrafts, Law, Music (books about music, not music itself), 
Numismatics, Printing and Sports. These were particularly vicious raids 
on London, for in that month of May 1941 the number of human 
casualties reached the high peak of 10,727. 

Recently I talked with Dr. Thomas, the Keeper of Printed Books, 
to ask if I could take a message to the Medical Library Association and as 
Dr. Fulton suggested, to enquire if there was anything the Association 
might do to help. Dr. Thomas produced the list of medical journals lost, 
and said how enormously grateful they would be if any American medical 
libraries could help in replacing their journal losses. The Library is 
having printed, lists of titles showing its losses in various fields. I have 
brought along a three volume list of losses of French books alone just to 
let you see the admirable and systematic way they are going about their 
rehabilitation. The list of French books contains, of course, many books 
in the field of medicine. 

I have copied from Dr. Thomas’s key list of losses of medical books, 
which is yet in rough draft only, the list of their losses of American 
medical books. Many of these titles I feel sure have been listed on 
Exchange Lists, and I hope some American libraries will be able to 
contribute some of their duplicates to aid in the rehabilitation ot the 
medical section of a library that has functioned continuously for scholars 
and research workers from all over the world since January 15, 1759. 
The Reading Room has lost a good bit of its pristine glory because of 
the misfortunes of war. An oil bomb had penetrated one side of the 
noble dome; fortunately it did not function with the true German 
efficiency it was meant to, for its oil was spilled outside the dome and 
the bomb, when it fell, did no damage. The splatterings of shrapnel from 
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London’s anti-aircraft batteries made a much more efficient job of the 
damage to the dome, for the glass is shattered in hundreds of places and 
the rain drips down where the readers used to sit. Great stains of dried- 
up pools of water are on the floor. Repairs are being made, and Dr. 
Thomas said they hope to re-open the Reading Room in June. As he 
escorted me back to the main entrance, we walked through the King’s 
Library, George III’s magnificent library, nominally the gift of George 
IV, but in fact a purchase by the Nation. A bomb had penetrated the 
‘thick wall in this room, causing considerable damage, but fortunately the 
beautiful Caxton items escaped. I said to Dr. Thomas on leaving “how 
relieved you must be that this horrible nightmare has ended.” (His own 
home had been bombed twice—once in the early days of the blitz and 
in 1944 by doodle-bugs.) He replied “well, I must say I found it all 
extremely stimulating.” Dr. Thomas sends cordial greetings to his 
esteemed friends Dr. Fulton, Janet Doe, Dr. Malloch, and Dr. Francis. 
The London Library owes its inception to Carlyle’s bad temper. He 
took an exceeding poor view of the service he got at the British Museum, 
and set on foot an agitation which resulted in the foundation of the 
London Library, a subscription library, which was opened in 1841. The 
library is now housed in St. James’s Square. The range of subjects is 
very wide; it is quite good in science, but the field of medicine is limited. 
I belonged for one year and enjoyed it immensely. I joined because I 
missed the New York Public Library so much. During the February 
1944 raids, a bomb crashed down in a mews at the back of the London 
Library. Great damage was done to the Art Room where the bust of 
Carlyle was hurled from its niche and decapitated. A section of the 
reading room was shattered, and a wing of the so-called new building 
was practically carried away. All the books were torn from the shelves, 
and what remained of them was covered with inches of white dust. 
Twisted steel girders held back a great mass of pulverized literature. 
The Patent Office Library is not a medical library, of course, but its 
excellent collection of scientific and technical books and journals was 
consulted frequently by all medical librarians when so many of the 
medical research staffs became “‘back room boys.” It was really a precious 
boon for none of its material was evacuated all through the war. This 
library led a truly charmed life, for it was ringed with fire many times. 
It was always one of my particular pleasures to have to go to the Patent 
Office, for it gave me a chance to see Staple Inn, which I had ‘‘discovered” 
the first time I visited London in 1928. As I walked along busy, bustling, 
blatant Holborn, I saw a lovely iron gate and on going through it found 
myself in a sun-drenched, quiet courtyard, with an old-fashioned garden, 
a lovely old restored fountain, kindly shade trees and some quaint and 
beautiful old 16th and 18th century houses, adjoining the courtyard. I 
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learned that John Bunyan’s famous bookshop had once been located here, 
and William Hazlitt had lived in one of the houses. Alas Staple Inn is 
no more! Flying bombs that fell in July and August 1944 have obliterated 
this enchanting bit of old London, and shattered every window in the 
Patent Office Library and its glass roof also. In spite of being open to the 
four winds the Library carried on except for two or three days while the 
broken glass was being cleared away. Fortunately the damage to the 
books was slight. 

Any comment on British Libraries under fire would be grossly in- 
complete without mention of the National Central Library. Not only did 
it suffer grievously from enemy action, but in spite of almost superhuman 
handicaps, it continued to serve, and serve gloriously the libraries of 
Britain. It speaks apologetically in its recent annual report about no 
far-reaching developments having been undertaken, because of the “‘pre- 
occupations” of the last few years. A few of these preoccupations being 
that on the night of April 16-17, 1941 about two-thirds of its modern 
Malet Street premises was destroyed by fire caused by German raiders 
and over 100,000 volumes were lost. The portions completely destroyed 
included the Adult Class Department with all its books, its catalogue and 
records, the Bureau of American Bibliography (fortunately all the most 
important reference books and the Library of Congress Catalogue had 
been removed to Bourne Lodge, the Library’s temporary premises in 
Hertfordshire), the Information Department, the Board Room and all 
the offices. The work continued from Bourne Lodge. The many ramifica- 
tions of the National Central Library are far too numerous to mention 
here. Suffice it to say that all through the war years it continued either 
to lend or arrange for over 50,000 loans a year to urban, country, uni- 
versity, special libraries and government information services in the 
British Isles. -It also lent educational books to the Forces, and to Aliens 
in internment camps, at the request of the Home Office. 

The Medical Research Council Library located at the National In- 
stitute for Medical Research in Hampstead, northwest London, led a 
much less exciting existence than its sister medical libraries in other parts 
of London. It was never ringed with fire, nor baptized from Molitov 
breadbaskets, jolted by parachute mines or by other equally loathsome 
Nazi presents that fell from British skies. A few windows were shattered 
now and then, and when flying bombs arrived we found ourselves on 
the bomb highway for several days, not a pleasant experience I can assure 
you. No material was evacuated either from the library or any part of the 
Institute during the war. This simplified life enormously. While the 
library staff stayed put, and carried on a more or less mundane existence 
many of our books went off on high adventure. The Medical Research 
Council’s scientific staff cooperated closely with the Royal Naval Per- 
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sonnel Research Committee on various studies, and the library was asked 
to get together several small collections to accompany different missions. 
One was the Habitability Mission which visited the Eastern and British 
Pacific Fleets in 1944 and 1945. The main objectives of this mission 
were: 


(a) To measure the thermal conditons in which ships companies were 
living and working. 

(b) To assess any adverse effects upon general efficiency or health of bad 
conditions in which they were encountered, and to make recommenda- 
tions for improvement of a short term or long term nature. 


Since the terms of reference were very broad the members of the mission 
asked that a small reference collection of books should accompany them. 
The mission visited about forty warships in the two fleets. 

The second excursion, which took place in the latter half of 1945, 
consisted of a seven weeks’ cruise in the first of the newest British class 
of submarines to the Arctic and then to the tropics in the region of the 
Orinoco River. Again the purpose was to study the thermal environment 
of the living and working conditions and its effect on personnel, Again 
a small reference collection went along. The only occasion on which 
our books were actually in action (apart from submarine hunts) was at 
a three day bombardment and air strike against the Nicobar Islands by 
the Eastern Fleet in October 1944. 

Librarians will be interested to know that all books that went out 
on these journeys were returned. 


CONTINENTAL MEDICAL LIBRARIES 


Dr. Fulton asked me to gather together what information I could 
about the damage suffered by continental medical libraries. There is con- 
siderable information about continental libraries in general, but very 
little about medical libraries as such. The Central Medical Library Bureau 
recently established by the Royal Society of Medicine, through the gen- 
erous financial support of the Rockefeller Foundation will soon have 
information on this question. It is sending out questionnaires to all 
European medical libraries to ascertain the extent of damage suffered 
and their needs. The Bureau has taken over the ASLIB Microfilm Service 
and plans to send microfilms to meet the immediate needs, just as soon 
as these are known. 

It is difficult to speak of continental libraries in war time without 
almost overwhelming emotion. Beginning with Poland, systematic de- 
struction and looting were priority operations for the invader. The Nazi 
Governor Frank told the Polish people ‘‘your country must be made an 
intellectual desert.”” Maria Danilewicz, librarian of the Polish Ministry 
of Education, poignantly points out that books were not always mere 
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passive participants in total war. In many cases they played a very vital 
role against the onslaughts of the enemy. They were heaped on street 
barricades, they screened positions of partisans, they blocked doors 
leading to secret printing presses of the underground movements. They 
shared the fate of those whom they served. They, too, like men, women 
and children, caught in the maelstrom of bitter and horrible war, suf- 
fered from cold and snow and rain, from lack of fuel, from broken 
windows, They were deported, persecuted, insulted, deprived of their 
right to existence, even put in something like concentration camps, and 
gave up their lives in fires deliberately set by the enemy. 

It is estimated that over three million books in five Polish universities 
alone, as well as many thousands of illuminated manuscripts were victims 
of the ‘“‘master race.’”” We know that all cultural and scientific societies 
were liquidated by decrees of the Nazi Governor on August 1, 1940, and 
all their property confiscated. The library of the Polish Academy of 
Science in Cracow was transferred to German Staats-bibliothek. The 
Scientific Society of Warsaw lost its fine library. The famous and ancient 
Jagellonian library at Cracow was closed by the Gestapo in 1939, from 
which date no member of the staff was allowed access. Some 500 valuable 
books were taken to adorn the apartments of the Governor-General. In 
fact there is no university building or library in Poland that has not been 
damaged by bombardment or fire or vandalism. The public libraries 
suffered equally. Many of their collections were reduced to the status 
of waste paper and transported to paper mills to be repulped. In 
various places all books belonging to school libraries were burned and 
in the case of Sandomierz, near Cracow, 10,000 volumes from the school 
libraries were loaded into military trucks, transported to the Vistula and 
dumped into the river. 

The litany of loss, through wholesale destruction and confiscation 
as far as we know, is the same for other European countries. In Czecho- 
Slovakia, over 400 libraries were reported to have been destroyed. Jugo- 
slavia lost the National Library (established 1832) in Belgrade as a 
result of incendiary bombs dropped by the Germans on April 6, 1941. 
It contained the finest collection of Serbian books and documents in 
existence. 

History repeated itself in Belgium as far as libraries are concerned, 
for the Library of the University of Louvain, with nearly one million 
volumes, was almost completely destroyed by the Germans, as it was 
during World War No. I. In 1940, when the Nazis went into the 
University Library, the story goes that a soldier opened one of the library 
books and saw the bookplate showing a lighted torch being set against 
the wall of the University by a steel helmeted German soldier, a memory 
of 1914. He showed this bookplate, which was in all the books, to his 
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commanding officer, who, in fury, ordered the complete destruction of 
the library. 

You are no doubt far better informed of such losses because your 
reading has been wider than mine. It would be pointless for me to go on 
but I should like to mention one library I do know something about. 

When Dr. Bacq, Professor of Physiology at Liege, was in the M.R.C. 
library last month, I asked him about the damage there. He told me that 
on the day before Christmas 1944 a V-I struck the Institute of Physiology, 
damaged it seriously, and partially destroyed the fine library the nucleus 
of which had been the library of Leon Fredericq. On Christmas Day 
there was a heavy fall of snow, and professors, students, laboratory men, 
worked like dogs to rescue the books from the snow and store them in 
an all too damp basement. About 20 per cent of the collection was beyond 
salvage. He later sent me the list of that library’s needs, which I hope 
we shall discuss later. The Institute Library contained a wealth of ma- 
terial in the physiological field, especially historical. The second Inter- 
national Congress of Physiology was held in Liege. It was in this Institute 
Library that Franklin spent considerable time when he was writing his 
history of international physiological congresses. 

We medical librarians in London have reason to thank the Medical 
Library Association. So many of my London colleagues asked me to 
see individual librarians and thank them for all their continued help 
and interest. How could I ever thank adequately all my good M.L.A. 
friends—Mildred Naylor, Janet Doe, Eleanor Fair, James Ballard, Helen 
Bayne, Esther Judkins to mention only a few. Many times have I sent 
frantic appeals to you for replacements, for photostats, for microfilms, 
for verification of obscure or mangled references in Turkish, Norwegian, 
Danish, etc. only to have my myriad requests filled with a speed that was 
blissfully staggering. I have transgressed the bounds of professional and 
personal friendship many times but never once did you let me down. 
You have always made me feel what a great awareness of the needs of 
your less fortunate transatlantic colleagues you possess, and what a 
willingness to do something about that need. In times like those six years 
through which we have lived good will is not enough, cool kindness is 
not enough, remote sympathy is not enough. Yours has been the kind 
of sympathy which like the tears of Saint Augustine’s mother would 
sweeten the soil of the world. From the bottom of my heart I thank you, 
for upon thee is grace of friendly words and in thy hearts generosity and 
understanding. 

This paper, rambling, disjointed, incoherent, and unworthy of 
them as it is could never have been accumulated had it not been for the 
friendly co-operation and help of my British library friends. To them 
this effort is dedicated as a mark of my esteem, admiration and gratitude. 
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If it is not too great an imposition on your patience, I should like to add 
a statement on: 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS FOR THE RESTORATION OF LIBRARY 
SERVICES WHICH HAVE SUFFERED DURING THE WAR 


The next part of this paper may be a twice-told tale to you, but in case 
some of you are not familiar with some of the British efforts toward book 
recovery and replenishment of libraries damaged or destroyed by enemy 
action, and also of our (American and British) combined efforts to 
assist our continental library colleagues, I should like to sketch the 
development of as splendid an example of corporate effort as one could 
wish to find. It is a very real demonstration of the vitality and strength 
of librarianship. 

When the Salvage and Recovery Department of the Ministry of 
Supply inquired casually if libraries had notice boards on which appeals 
for salvage of books could be posted during the National Salvage Cam- 
paign, the Library Association took firm steps to turn the Salvage drive 
into a Book Recovery Campaign. The Ministry of Supply was made to 
realize that more effective use could be made of libraries than merely 
to exhibit posters. By the time the concentrated drives for waste paper 
were launched in 1941, and local authorities were urging every citizen 
to contribute to lining up ‘‘a mile of books” in their particular locality, 
the Director of Salvage and his colleagues saw the wisdom of the Library 
Association’s demand “that every book which might serve a useful pur- 
pose as a book should be withdrawn from salvage and put to appropriate 
use.” The Association’s Committee dealing with this problem became 
known as The Committee for the Recovery of Books and Manuscripts. 
The machinery for the scheme called for the establishment of local 
committees throughout the country under the auspices of the local 
authority. The local committees were to appoint a Committee of Scrutiny, 
a small sub-committee to examine all the books collected, and to supervise 
their being sorted on lines indicated in a leaflet ‘Notes on the sorting 
of books.” This leaflet issued jointly by the Ministry of Supply and the 
Library Association, stressed the fact, that urgent as was the need for 
waste paper for repulping, good and useful books needed for today or 
for future use were not to be destroyed. Books were to be sorted into 
the following categories: 

. For repulping, 

. Books and magazines for the services, 

. Books for damaged libraries, 

. Books for children, 
. Rare and valuable books and MSS, 
. Foreign directories, guide books, etc. published within the last 10 years. 
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It.was strongly emphasized that nothing was to go for repulping 
which could find a place in the other five categories. In the case where 
books were suitable both for public libraries and the services, the services 
were always to be given preference. Public libraries were to retain for 
their own stock, subject to the approval of the Central Committee of 
Scrutiny, any items of particular interest to the locality, but apart from 
these, and children’s books, nothing was to be kept for local use in 
any library where there had been no war damage. 

In 1942 the National Book Recovery Council was formed made up of 
representatives of: 


Ministry of Supply, which was responsible for the Salvage Campaign, 
The National Book Council, 

The Publishers Association, 

The Associated Booksellers of Great Britain and Ireland, 

The Antiquarian Booksellers Association, 

The Library Association, 

The Waste Paper Recovery Committee, 

Women’s Voluntary Services. 


The scheme has produced over 12 million books for the services, 
and about 2 million books have been set aside for replenishment of stocks 
in libraries. Books for the services are transported free of charge by the 
G.P.O. to the Services Central Depot. The Services Central Depot was 
twice destroyed by enemy action with nearly all the books at the moment 
stored in the Depot. Altogether about one million of these books, which 
had been collected for dispatch to the forces in all areas went up in 
flames or were irreparably damaged by water. 

Books for reconstruction were kept distributed in libraries all over 
the country for security reasons, but it was realized that these would have 
to be brought together one day for classification and allocation, so a Cen- 
tral Committee of Allocation was appointed by the Library Association 
at the request of the Ministry of Supply. 

The Library Association could not undertake the provision of ade- 
quate premises for this undertaking. By a happy chance just at the 
psychological moment, the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education 
together with the British Council, called a meeting to discuss an appeal 
for books for devastated countries, the Conference having already a 
“Books and Periodical Commission’’ to which each allied government 
had contributed a sum of money for the purchase of periodicals and 
some new books published or issued since 1939. At this meeting a repre- 
sentative of the Library Association read the memorandum of its Com- 
mittee for the Recovery of Books and Manuscripts, outlining the needs, 
the storage space required, administrative staff, and financial require- 
ments, etc. The Conference approved and accepted the recommendations 
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and authority of the Treasury was obtained to requisition and fit- up an 
appropriate building. This building obtained is definitely “Appropriate” 
for it is the old London Daily Chronicle Building located at 3-5 Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. with 95,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
and floors that were of exceptional strength because they had been built 
to sustain the weight of heavy printing presses. So they were ideal for 
housing an enormous stock of books. 

The Centre, which was formally opened on September 28, 1944, is 
known as the Inter-Allied Book Centre. Fortune favoured the enterprise 
once more in the choice of the perfect director. He is Mr. B. M. Headicar, 
formerly librarian of the London School of Economics. He is a lively and 
genial personality, a man of great drive and common sense, kindly, 
humorous, with a truly international point of view. A few weeks ago 
he showed me all through the Centre. It is a marvel of efficient organiza- 
tion and would impress each of you as deeply as it did me. He had 
managed to wangle 200,000 ft. of wooden shelving out of the Treasury; . 
that in itself should be considered one of the great achievements of the 
whole scheme, if not of the war itself. 

Besides the books that were collected through salvage and set aside 
in various libraries and other depositories throughout the country, an 
overwhelming response has been received to an appeal sent out to 
Universities, to scientific, literary and learned societies, urging them to 
solicit usable books and journals from their members. Books are now 
coming into the Centre at the rate of 30,000 volumes a week. To date, 
700,000 volumes have been received, this is exclusive of periodicals of 
which there are many bound volumes. 

Mr. Headicar has a staff of six trained librarians and six husky 
porters. The books are roughly classified as they are received in the base- 
ment by the staff, the Dewey Decimal system being used to two figures 
only, except in the case of history where three figures are used. As the 
books are sorted, they are quickly placed on the appropriate trolley, 
marked Biography, Agriculture, Religion, Sports, as the case may be, run 
on to the large elevators and placed on the shelves alphabetically by 
author within each category. I walked past what seemed like miles of 
poetry, biography, history. A large number of worthwhile books have 
been received, but the percentage of modern books in the fields of science, 
medicine, technology and law is small unfortunately compared with other 
subjects. 

“No one reads Tennyson, Ruskin or Carlyle these days’’ said Mr. 
Headicar, wistfully. ““We have 400 copies of Tennyson’s Poems, alone.” 
He told me of the thousands of enormous family Bibles that had been 
received and which had to be pulped or burned. All smaller sized Bibles 
of course went to the Forces, for the demand for Bibles could not be met. 
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Among the donations and recoveries were two sets of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, two sets of the Oxford English Dictionary, several sets of the 
Cambridge Modern History, Sir James (Golden Bough) Frazer's Li- 
brary. Two especially fine sets of Voltaire, published in 1792 in 101 
volumes were received the same day from different sources. 

Recent numbers of the Library Association Record, and ASLIB’s In- 
formation Bulletin have carried notices to all libraries which have lost 
1,000 or more books by enemy action to report such losses, the report 
should be in sufficient detail to enable the Committee for the Recovery 
of Books and Manuscripts and the Inter Allied Book Centre to assess the 
extent to which the losses can be made good by books at the Centre’s 
disposal. The I.A.B.C. hopes to replace at least 10 per cent of British 
losses. 

War damaged libraries in Britain will be given priority in allocation 
of books, the British Museum having first choice, for they lost large 
sections of their books in the following subjects: Medicine (both books 
and journals) , law, art and architecture, music, theology and sports. Over 
7,000 volumes have already been given by way of replacement. The 
National Central Library lost over half of its fine collection, over 100,000 
volumes. After these libraries have been replenished in so far as the 
1.A.B.C. collection permits, the other British war damaged libraries will 
be able to stake their claims, Twenty-five libraries had reported their 
losses by the end of February of this year. The actual allocation and dis- 
tribution will not take place until Autumn of this year, with the exception 
of the British Museum. A large collection of children’s books over 5,000 
was dispatched to the children of Malta. 

When the claims of British war damaged libraries have been met, the 
needs of continental libraries will be considered. It is not the intention of 
the Committee of Allocation (this committee includes librarians from 
Britain and allied countries) to attempt to give books direct to individual 
libraries in the continent. National Committees have been appointed in 
formerly enemy occupied countries who will discover the needs of that 
particular country’s libraries and allocate the books accordingly. Conti- 
nental librarians are to be invited to London in the Autumn to discuss 
their problems and their needs. 

I do not presume to discuss American aid in this recovery and replen- 
ishment of the world’s books. You know infinitely more about it than I 
do, but I: should just like to pay tribute to the work of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Devastated libraries which was set up in 1940, and which had 
particular interest in the needs of Britain. This Committee became later 
the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas. With the aid of funds 
supplied by the Rockefeller Foundation, the aim of this committee be- 
came the provision of at least one set of each of the important periodicals 
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to each country, where subscriptions were cut off during the war. So many 
agencies were eager to assist bombed libraries in a particular country that 
duplication and confusion seemed inevitable. Arising out of a meeting in 
Washington sponsored by the Department of State and the Library of 
Congress on July 28, 1944, The American Book Center for War 
Devastated Libraries came into being in April 1945. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has supplied funds to cover the Director's salary and other 
administrative expenses. The American Book Center’s plans for Book 
Drives are no doubt well advanced by now. It aims to assemble printed 
material useful for the physical, economic and social rehabilitation of 
Allied Nations in war areas. Close cooperation between the American 
Book Center and the Inter Allied Book Centre is being maintained so as 
to avoid duplication of effort. Minutes and reports are being exchanged 
so that confusion and unnecessary duplication may be avoided. 





The Exchange 


By MILpRED V. NAyYLor, Librarian, Academy of Medicine 
of Northern New Jersey 





N TALKING about the Exchange I realize I am handling a case of 
TNT. In times past it has had many discussions and arguments; it 
has caused many headaches, and has been a bone of contention. Little 

has been written in the last few years, and with the number of new mem- 
bers, and the changes in personnel in our ranks through these war years, 
it would seem in order to bring it to the fore again, and find out how our 
members feel about its functioning. With the whole world leaning more 
and more toward discussion of its problems instead of taking to the 
sword, surely our small group composed of intelligent and professional 
members can resort to the tongue instead of the split atom. 

Our Exchange is the most wonderful institution of its kind in the 
world, and the most successful ever tried. Its originators gave the medical 
profession of this country a gift which few physicians ever hear about. 
Many of them have access to complete files of journals, fine old books, 
within easy reach, partly because our Exchange functions as it does. Much 
of this material would have been thrown out, the best would have gone 
to dealers, and through this channel, might have left the country, instead 
of going to Arkansas, Kansas, Florida and many other places situated 
away from large medical centers. The profession should create a huge 
shrine to the memories of these originators. On the other hand, every 
item secured through our Exchange is another building block in an in- 
visible shrine that must now reach to the heavens, When we remember 
that each item received must be valued from at least ten cents to many 
dollars, the monetary value represented on our lists is a staggering total. 

These things I want very much to impress on your minds to offset 
the many petty annoyances there are in the actual working out of the 
system. When you pay for something you did not order; when your 
shelves are so crowded you cannot squeeze in another thin journal; 
when the Exchange process seems inordinately slow; when your back 
seems broken by sorting out the assignments; and your arms and legs 
ache from carrying packages to the post office; let this beautiful shrine 
rise before your eyes, and know that you are adding more building stones 
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which are higher than mortal eye can see, and the annoyances will pass, 
the aches mysteriously disappear. 

Add to this the many joyful expressions of thanks from our grateful 
colleagues; the thrill of being able to supply something one of our clien- 
tele needs, and the satisfaction of having rows and rows of complete files 
on our shelves, all tidy and nicely bound. 

Our Exchange does something else for us which possibly few of us 
realize. It furnishes us with a key list of our library numbers. At first 
glance this may not seem unusual; this information can be found in other 
places such as the American Medical Association Directory and the 
Special Libraries Directory. But our key list is much more personal than 
a mere directory. The fact that we use it to mail gifts to each other, and to 
thank others for gifts received, makes it different. It makes it a list of 
* friends. Even though we do not actually know each person on the list, 
we have a corresponding friendship, which gives us the freedom to write 
and ask each other questions, or ask for personal help with our problems 
knowing they will understand and take more interest just because we are 
all members of the wonderful Medical Library Association. 

Because we have some of our new members at this meeting, it will 
be in order to review briefly, the beginnings of our Association, with 
particular reference to the development of the Exchange. 

Miss Margaret Charlton, Librarian of the Medical Department of 
McGill University, seems to have had the original idea of a separate 
association for medical librarians, similar to the American Library As- 
sociation for general librarians. She told her idea to Dr. George Gould, 
of publishing fame, and he commissioned her to see what could be done 
about forming such a group. Accordingly an Association of Medical 
Librarians was formed on May 2, 1898 in Dr. Gould’s editorial rooms in 
Philadelphia, with eight people present. One of the committees sug- 
gested was for the “exchange of library duplicates.” An Exchange was 
established on December 1, 1899 at Philadelphia. In October, 1909 it 
was moved to Baltimore and placed in Miss Noyes’s capable hands. 

Dr. Gould was one of the prime movers in establishing the Medical 
Library Association and in particular, the Exchange, but one other name 
will always be linked inseparably with our history, and that is Dr. Wil- 
liam Osler. His interest and enthusiasm carried us over many a milestone. 

In those days all material was shipped to the headquarters and sent 
out from there. In 1904 the space used for duplicates was needed, and the 
headquarters was changed to Brooklyn under the care of Mr. Huntington 
of the Kings County Medical Society Library. In 1909 it was back again 
in Baltimore. 

In 1911 the Medical Library Association established a publication of 
its own. Up to this time the transactions and papers had been published 
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in Medical Libraries, and in the Medical Library and Historical Journal. 
The Bulletin started in 1911 survived and is now in its thirty-fourth 
volume. 

An item in the July, 1911 (v. 1 #£1) issue reads: 


We believe that one of the most important functions of the Medical 
Library Association is the exchange or should we say the contribution of books 
and journals. We therefore ask the following: “That each member send in 
lists of books and journals wanted in addition to those already sent. 

That each published list be read and if possible the want supplied. 
That lists of duplicates which can be supplied be sent.” 


From the time of the publication of the Bulletin, lists of duplicates 
and ‘‘want lists’”” were published in the Bulletin. In November, 1914, it 
was felt that lists of duplicates more frequent than quarterly would be 
beneficial, and monthly lists were instituted. These mimeographed lists 
were sent only to libraries, not individual members, two weeks were 
allowed to lapse before disposition was made of the material. To show 
that they had the same troubles then as now, I quote: 

As many members ask for the same book, discretion must be exercised in 


the apportionment of material so that each applicant receives a fair share 
as to quality and quantity. 


There have been two outstanding managers of the Exchange. Miss 


Noyes may be likened to its mother who nursed it through its infancy 
and made of it a lusty child, and housed and cared for it through its 
adolescence. In 1928 it moved to St. Louis and Miss Lawrence brought 
it to full maturity. To those of us who knew Ella B. Lawrence all 
through the fifteen years of her successful management, she will forever 
remain the spirit of the Exchange. 

I will attempt to give you a bird’s eye view of just one lot. Without 
actually doing the work, it is difficult to take in the amount of detail. 
When a list of duplicates is received, the date is marked on it, key num- 
ber of the sending library is checked and added. When its time for 
publication arrives, it is stencilled, mimeographed and mailed with the 
other lots on its list. As the checkings arrive each sheet is checked to see 
if proper key number is given. (It is surprising how many times wrong 
key numbers have been used). The right key number is written on each 
sheet in large red figures so that the assigner will make no error in using 
a lot number for a key number. Each lot is assigned separately, and when 
the assignments are finished they are sent immediately to the library 
which offered the material so that distribution may be promptly started. 
That is why it is useless for you to say ‘checked also on Lot ‘so-and-so.’ ”’ 
It is impossible to check back and see if a particular item was assigned 
to a library in order not to reassign it from another lot. When you stop to 
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think that from eighty to one hundred libraries check each lot, you will 
have an idea of how impossible it is to keep track of one little item for 
only one library. I have here a sample batch of checkings received from 
one lot. It may help you to realize why we beg that you use the uniform 
size paper which we have suggested, why we ask that you use good black 
ink, and double space. When single space is used it is very easy to confuse 
volumes and numbers from one line to another, especially after an as- 
signer has worked for several hours with all kinds of figures, abbrevi- 
ations and letters. I have had many offers of help with the Exchange 
work which have been greatly appreciated, but the only real practical 
help which can be universally given is to comply with these few requests. 
We also ask that you be accurate both in making up lists and in your 
checkings. When a figure five has been made in mistake and then gone 
over with a six without erasure, it is impossible to be sure which number 
is meant. Many requests come in for volumes and numbers not listed. 
It may seem a small thing to mention but the aggregate of time spent 
making sure the item requested was not actually offered mounts into 
hours. 

All of us who work on the Exchange give our heartfelt thanks to 
those of you who have so graciously complied with our requests as to 
these things just mentioned. It greatly simplifies the work to have things 
uniform and well typed. The use of so many figures and letters makes 
the job as tedious and hard on the eyes as book keeping, and since much 
of this work has to be done at night, you will easily understand our 
entreaties. 

I am now going to speak about a delicate matter which is aimed at no 
one personally, and about which no one should take offense, but it must 
be brought out into the open and discussed if our Exchange is to remain 
intact as one of the guiding motives of our Association. This is the 
subject of the private circulation of duplicate lists marked “‘first come, 
first served,”’ sent out without authority from Exchange headquarters, 
even without their knowledge. Such lists, kindly meant, are a menace in 
that all members of the Association do not have a fair share of the spoils. 
In the nature of things, we do not all receive the lists at the same time, 
nor have we a chance to get our requests in at the same time. It is a 
misuse of our key list when used for such a purpose. 

When we join the Medical Library Association we pledge ourselves 
to give of our surplus books and journals, to all members, through 
the regular channels and in the regular way. If some library is too 
crowded to wait for the slow process of the Exchange, it is legitimate 
to ask if a private list might be circulated, but when such a list is sent 
out, a reasonable time should be allowed for all members to receive 
and check it and then make as equitable a distribution as possible from 
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all requests. For member libraries to do otherwise would eventually 
break down the structure the Medical Library Association has built 
up through the years. 

Another practice which is strictly unethical is to order books or 
journals from our lists for individual members of your staff or your 
physician friends without so marking the request. It is possible that 
an item for such a purpose may not be requested by a library, and great 
joy would be taken in giving it to an individual. This has been our 
practice from the beginning as will be seen by this quotation from v. 1 
#1 page 15 of our Bulletin. It says:— “Individual members desiring 
any of the following publications should send their applications in at 
once and if the volumes asked for are not wanted by a library they will 
be forwarded at the expiration of the time stated.” 

The Exchange has its irritating side. It moves very slowly. Libraries 
must keep the material they have listed and sent in under foot and un- 
touched for months at a time until it is published and assignments 
made, How tempting it is to see just the thing we need so badly on 
a list; we check it so enthusiastically, and then we wait weeks before 
we either receive it or do not. On the other hand, how many times 
have we had the same experience with dealer’s catalogs, the only 
difference being that after we have hurried off our order, sometimes 
even by telegraph, we are disappointed by someone. else having or- 
dered it before us. 

But things have a way of evening up. I have asked for numbers just 
to complete my files, or because we have had requests for it in the 
past, and then the very day it arrives have had it needed by someone 
using the library. 

The assigning is the most difficult and heartbreaking part of the 
Exchange work. We want so much for everyone to have what they 
need, but it is quite impossible. At times, after one lot has been assigned 
we feel as if we had been in a free-for-all battle. To tell of one recent 
experience. On one lot a copy of War Medicine v. 1 #£1 was offered. 
Eleven libraries asked for it, five of which said ‘Please, Please!’’ What 
would you have done? Torn it apart and sent each a few pages? 
Strangely enough on another lot on the same list, another copy was 
offered. Only one library asked for it and that was not one of the 
other eleven, The psychology of checking is beyond understanding, 
for this is not an isolated experience. It happens over and over again 
with every sort and kind of item. Once in a while such items are not 
requested, and I ask that they be sent to me to fill future requests. 

Our only guide in a case of this kind is to try to give it to the 
library which is most isolated and yet which serves a large area. The need 
of such libraries, hundreds of miles away from large medical centers 
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is surely greater than that of one in the same city with several other 
good medical libraries. 

In my own case:—I am near New York where almost everything 
may be had, but I find it very necessary to have at hand everything 
I can scrape together, not only because it takes time to get to New 
York, but because there is absolutely no free passage between Metro- 
politan New York and New Jersey. If not a fifty cent tunnel or bridge 
fare there is a ferry charge of twenty-five cents. I think I am correct 
in saying there is no parallel condition between state lines anywhere 
else in the country. 

The journals to which few libraries subscribe, but depend on gifts 
and the Exchange to supply, are among the hardest to assign. It is 
especially difficult when a small library offers the duplicates, and they 
are requested by a preponderance of large libraries. We are often 
puzzled, judging by requests made, as to what libraries can possibly have 
on their shelves to make up their numbers. 

Here is where I take the bull by the horns. We know that the con- 
stitution says assigning shall be by the size of libraries, the largest 
libraries to receive their requests first. The provision would work much 
better in reverse, and would be much more logical, for the larger li- 
brary, the less it should need from any duplicate list, if the large li- 
braries played fair, for the constitution also states that no library shall 
ask for a duplicate of what it already has on its shelves without stating 
that it is for a second set. I repeat, for the constitution also states that 
no library shall ask for a duplicate of what it already has on its shelves 
without stating that it is for a second set. 

Size of libraries should be a guiding principle, but it cannot be 
the final word if complete equity is to be maintained. Large libraries 
have many more chances of acquiring things free. From their very 
nature of being large and influential, publishers find it advantageous to 
send their publications to these libraries for advertising value. Also 
large libraries have many more members from whom they receive un- 
usual gifts than does the small struggling isolated library, and these 
sources should be used by them instead of depending entirely on the 
Exchange to the exclusion of smaller libraries. Otherwise our whole 
altruistic principle is thrown out of the window. Many items asked for 
by large libraries may be acquired regularly by sending a penny post 
card to the publisher asking that they be placed on the free mailing list. 

We do know that school libraries lose a great deal because students 
and absent minded professors are notoriously careless about returning 
borrowed material, and the Exchange must be counted on to replace 
these items. This would account for single issues asked for, but it does 
not account for whole runs requested. To back up my statements I 
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will say that more than once we have received as many as eight single 
space 8 & 1114 typewritten sheets of requests from one library for 
one lot. To fill this one library’s requests would leave little for any- 
one else. It also takes a full hour of time assigning this one library’s re- 
quests, With a membership of 258 libraries, some discretionary leeway 
must be provided. We do not want, in any way, to criticize libraries 
asking for what they want, nor do we want to run the risk of having 
things left which some library would find useful. We want it definitely 
stated whether requests are for second sets; whether the item requested 
is just because there is a curiosity as to what that item is, or whether 
it is to continue a file which a library has already begun in some way. 

Another matter which should be considered is the plight of the 
very special library, such as an ophthalmological, the dental, the pro- 
tozoological, the one which specializes in nervous and mental diseases, 
all of which specialties we have among our members. From the very 
nature of these libraries they could never acquire large enough numbers 
to have a fair place in the size system, for the literature in these spe- 
cialties is limited. We feel they should have first choice in their spe- 
cialty, especially as lists of duplicates from these libraries offer specialty 
items. 

Generally the size system works fairly well, in that our membership 
falls into three groups. Most of the material requested by large li- 
braries is never asked for by small ones except in the case of these 
highly specialized libraries. It’s the middle group that suffers most; the 
ones which would like to build up files of foreign material, or fill in 
back issues of journals which they have found it necessary to add re- 
cently to their subscription lists. Dental libraries are quite a problem, 
for the large medical libraries have evidently now decided that they 
should have dental material ,since the two fields have become so closely 
allied. Consequently lists submitted by dental libraries are promptly 
swallowed up by the large medical libraries leaving little to help out the 
smaller dental library. 

The theory advanced to offset the size system is that the large li- 
braries supply much more material than the smaller ones. This is true 
in some ways, but not in others. It is true that large libraries have many, 
many more copies of the ordinary journals than the small library, but 
it is also true that they offer fewer copies of the specialty journals 
which smaller libraries cannot afford subscriptions to but which would 
be useful for them to have in their libraries. The large libraries do 
offer much material suitable for large libraries only, and in material 
of this kind, the larger libraries should most certainly have first choice. 
But this kind of material is of no interest or value to the small library, 
so if a large library does offer it, we can only say, so what! Generally 
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speaking, I find that the libraries of medium size offer the uniformly 
best material. Some small libraries have offered some valuable material. 
This may be because the librarian is a new one and has not acquired 
a sufficient knowledge of its sale value, where an older and more ex- 
perienced librarian would keep that item to sell. I give you one instance 
alone. Dr. Osler’s little book Man’s Redemption of Man, was offered 
on one list by a library of 15,000 volumes, This item was requested by 
eight large libraries ranging from 30,000 and more volumes. Not one 
of these libraries stated that it was for a second copy, or to replace a 
lost copy. A library of 30,000 or more volumes has been in existence 
long enough to have acquired a copy of this unusual, but not too 
scarce a book. 

The suggestion has been advanced that lists from large libraries 
should first be circulated among the large libraries, and then offered 
to the smaller ones. Such a procedure would be most unfair, first be- 
cause we should have no break in our membership, and second, who 
would decide where the break was to be made? Many specialty lj- 
braries would be cut off from even a slim chance of acquiring any- 
thing they needed. A great educational advantage would be lost. Per- 
haps you have not considered this angle of our Exchange lists. Properly 
scanned they are a post-graduate course in medical literature. Li- 
brarians learn of the existence of publications which they have never 
had the opportunity of seeing, and in an emergency which might arise, 
they have knowledge that such publications exist, and they can put out 
their tentacles to acquire it for their client. Do not underestimate this 
educational angle, and when a list arrives, and you wonder when you 
will find time to chcek it, take the time willingly, knowing that you 
are learning things of value for the good of your library. Our association 
is unique in that it gives our members this educational opportunity 
through our Exchange lists. 

The old key list has entirely outlived its usefulness. It is impossible 
to expand it in the right places and keep it alphabetical and in proper 
sequence even by states. A new key list arrangement has been devised, 
and will be issued either this summer or next fall. I want to explain 
it a little in detail. 

Each state has been given a number in alphabetical order. Where 
we have no members in a certain state that number will not be used but 
left for future expansion. This uses the numbers 1-49 (including the 
District of Columbia). Alaska has been given 50, Hawaii 51, Puerto 
Rico, 52, Cuba, 53. Canada, divided into provinces, uses 60-69, Eng- 
land 70. 71-89 have been reserved for expansion in England and the 
European continent. China has been given 90. 

The second part of the key number will be the initial letter of the 
city in which the library is located. In some instances where we have 
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members in more than one city beginning with the same letter, as Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland, we have used two letters; the two which seemed 
easiest to write, and which would cause the least confusion with num- 
bers. Thus Cincinnati is plain C and Cleveland Cd. California was our 
most difficult problem since there are so many cities starting with S and 
L, and we have used the initial letters of the two words, as Sf for San 
Francisco, and La for Los Angeles. The third part of the key number 
is an arbitrary one which will indicate the number of libraries in one 
city, To illustrate, Worcester has three, but New York has twenty- 
three. This will make a key number look like this: 

This Historical Library will be 6Nh1 and the Yale Medical Li- 
brary will be 6Nh2. (The one and two have nothing to do with length 
of time in membership, but merely indicate that the H in Historical 
comes before the Y in Yale.) 

Once we are used to this key list we should automatically know 
when we are making a mistake in addressing a package, for each letter 
and number have a definite meaning, and even a typist making labels 
will know that a key number with an N should not be sent to Albany. 

As all of our members have noticed, we have changed the format 
of the lists. Paper during the war was so poor it was difficult to use 
both sides and have it clear and readable. To overcome the use of both 
sides we have used legal size paper. By cutting out the dates, extra 
copies and using standard abbreviations, we have been able to get about 
one third more material on each list. We have had some complaints, and 
some commendation, but the saving in time and space offsets the dis- 
advantages, for aside from other considerations every bit of each stencil 
is used, which is quite a saving in expense. The use of legal size sheets 
has cut down the number of stencils which need be used, and that is 
quite an item saved arm power where 270 copies of each sheet are 
needed. 

With our membership constantly growing, we have living proof that 
that our Exchange is one of the important contributions to global medi- 
cine, The war sent our physicians all over the world and they came into 
contact with diseases and developed interests which they might never 
have acquired in the uniterrupted course of their lives. It is necessary, 
therefore, for libraries all over this country, and for our foreign mem- 
bers, to have on file journals not hitherto considered. It is up to us, 
through our Exchange, to supply as far as we are able, copies of as 
varied titles as possible through our lists. 

Let us be proud of our past accomplishments, and let each one of 
us, at this meeting, pledge ourselves anew to give our best, all that 
we can spare, and thus keep our Exchange forever, the most wonderful 
institution of its kind. 





The Founding of the Yale Medical School 


By HaroLp S. Burr, E. K. Hunt Professor of Anatomy 
Yale Universicy School of Medicine 


N INTERESTING aspect of Colonial life was the ability of the 
Founding Fathers to plan for the future while facing the many 
complex problems of their day and generation. An example of 

this is to be found in the manuscript diary and public lectures of Ezra 
Stiles, President of Yale College during the latter years of the 18th 
Century. 

The College had been founded as a school ‘‘wherein Youth may be 
instructed in the Arts and Sciences, who, through the blessing of 
Almighty God, may be fitted for Publick Employment in both Church 
and Civil State.’ From the beginning the emphasis had been largely on 
service in the church, but the success of the Revolutionary War turned 
both faculty and student to thinking of other ways to serve the com- 
munity. 

In particular, there was no curriculum in the College designed to 
prepare men for the professions of law and medicine. It is not surprising 
then, to find President Stiles presenting a detailed plan for the establish- 
ment of a Medical Institution at Yale College. However, the College was 
not alone in this interest, for the physicians practicing in the Colony had, 
as early as 1763, petitioned the General Court for an Act incorporating 
the physicians of that neighborhood. It was hoped that by such an act the 
public could be protected against quackery and poorly trained physicians 
and the general level of medical practice improve. Somewhere around 
the same time, the physicians of Litchfield organized themselves for a 
similar purpose. These early attempts were not completely successful 
and in 1783 the physicians of New Haven met for the purpose of form- 
ing a County Medical Society. It was the hope of these early organiza- 
tions that there would eventually be developed more adequate training 
of physicians than was current at that time. 

Not long after the State Medical Society was chartered, it appointed 
a committee to prepare ‘some regular system of education to be pursued 
by the candidate for the practice of physic and surgery of this State.’ 
It is very probable that the desires of both the State Society and the 
College were common knowledge. There must have been a good deal 
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of discussion of common problems. The State Society, through its charter, 
had the right to grant the degree of Doctor of Medicine, but no school 
to train its candidates. The College had a plan but no money and no 
faculty. Fortunately, President Dwight, the elder, was not only a highly 
trained and intelligent President, but he was also blessed with a good 
deal of driving force. At the turn of the century, President Dwight 
persuaded the Corporation to provide for a Professorship in Chemistry 
and Natural History to be established when funds were obtained. These 
were eventually forthcoming and President Dwight selected a Yale 
College senior, Benjamin Silliman, to seek graduate work in another 
institution that he might return to occupy this professorship. In 1802 
Silliman was appointed to this Chair and added his enthusiasm to that of 
President Dwight’s. 

The Reverend Dr. Nathan Strong of Hartford, shortly after this, 
was persuaded to present a resolution to the Corporation of Yale College 
requesting the appointment of a committee to consider the establishment 
of a Professorship in Medicine in Yale College. During this same period, 
the State Society empowered by its charter to confer degrees, drew up a 
plan of education for candidates in physic and surgery. In the fall of 
1810 the committee from the Yale Corporation met with the committee 
from the State Society, and drew up Twelve Articles of Union. These 
formed the basis of the first charter of the Medical School. The charter, 
granted the same year, established a committee to be made up of equal 
numbers of persons from the Medical Society and from the Corporation. 
It was empowered in the first instance, to nominate the professors in the 
school and, in the second, to examine the candidates. 

Under the Charter of the Institution, four professorships were to 
be created; one of Chemistry and Pharmacy, one in the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, one in Anatomy, Surgery and Midwifery, and one 
in Materia Medica and Botany. From the very first, there was little 
question as to who would occupy the Chair of Chemistry. Benjamin 
Silliman had so ordered his education that he might fill such a chair in a 
Medical Institution. His appointment to that Chair in April, 1812, 
therefore, was to be expected. The Chair of Materia Medica and Botany 
was also from the first reserved for Aeneas Munson, one of the most 
respected physicians of his time, with Eli Ives as adjunct professor. The 
remaining Chairs had no outstanding candidates. It was clear that Dr. 
Mason Fitch Cogswell of Hartford was the leading surgeon in the State 
at that time. His practice was large and his influence great. Desirous of 
doing everything possible to aid in the new Institution, he reluctantly 
agreed to occupy the Chair of Anatomy, Surgery, and Midwifery, with 
the understanding that the youthful Jonathan Knight would aid him as 
assistant professor, when he returned from his studies in Philadelphia. 
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The Chair in the Theory and Practice of Medicine for a time was 
unfilled. One of the outstanding practitioners in New England of that 
period was Dr. Nathan Smith of Hanover. Many of his friends urged 
that he be considered for this Chair, but certain defects in his religious 
pronouncements gave the Yale Corporation pause. When Dr. Smith 
learned of this he ‘fully renounced his infidelity in repeated conversa- 
tions.” Dr. Cogswell, adding the weight of his opinion to that of Presi- 
dent Dwight, Dr. Ives and Professor Silliman, succeeded in persuading 
the Corporation to appoint Dr. Smith to this professorship. This was 
clearly a very generous move on the part of Dr. Cogswell, since he was 
himself a surgeon. Nevertheless, in the spring of 1812, Nathan Smith 
was appointed the Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic, 
Surgery and Obstetrics. 

The roster of the new Institution was now complete. It remained 
to find a suitable building in which to house the incoming class. This 
was found in the property of James Hillhouse at the head of College 
Street. Designed originally as an hotel, this was leased by the College 
and converted to student use. Just when the first classes convened in 
this building is not clear. In as much as section 12 of the amended 
charter required each candidate for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
to attend two courses of lectures and, furthermore, inasmuch as the first 
candidates were granted degrees in 1814, it is reasonable to suppose 
that some instruction was given during the winter of 1812-13. The course 
could not have been complete for Dr. Smith did not arrive permanently 
in New Haven until the fall of 1813. There is, however, a letter of Dr. 
Smith’s to Professor Silliman in March 1813, in which he intimates 
that he will soon journey to New Haven bringing with him some five 
or six hundred books “which should contribute to build up the intended 
Institution in New Haven.” It is possible, therefore, that he lectured 
that spring in New Haven. At any rate, in August, 1813, the Corpor- 
ation authorized the purchase of a “‘bell for the Medical Institution, and 
tables and seats for the lecture rooms and dining hall.” The college 
records show that in August, 1813, Dr. Mason Fitch Cogswell resigned 
his Chair as Professor of Anatomy and Surgery, whereupon Dr. Jonathan 
Knight was selected to fill the vacancy. Knight had returned to New 
Haven in the spring of that year, but there is no indication that he gave 
any lectures. By the fall of 1813, the Medical Institution of Yale College 
was definitely under way, with an enrollment of thirty-seven students 
and a complete course of lectures and demonstrations from the faculty. 
In certain of these courses, academic students and medical students 
worked together, but were segregated in different parts of the class room. 
Moreover, from the very first, a series of general lectures in anatomy 
and physiology was offered by a member of the staff of the Medical 
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Institution to the undergraduates of the college. This custom was con- 
tinued for many years, to be abandoned in the middle of the last century. 
It was revived by Dr. Harry Burr Ferris and maintained by him for many 
years, when the press of other duties prevented its continuance. 

Perhaps the best earnest of approval of the new Institution is to be 
found in the grant of $20,000 derived from the charter bonus paid by the 
Phoenix Bank of Hartford. With $12,500 of this, Yale Coilege bought 
the building from James Hillhouse, which they had been occupying 
under lease. In this building the Institution remained for forty-five years 
until, in 1858-59, it was sold to the Honorable James Sheffield for the 
use of the Scientific School, which eventually bore his name. 

In this manner, the Medical Institution of Yale College was estab- 
lished. Deriving from the high idealism of the Corporation and Faculty 
of Yale College, and the no less practical idealism of the physicians of 
the State, this school has trained nearly three thousand physicians. The 
roster is replete with famous names. Among them have been great 
teachers, leaders of medical knowledge and servants of their State in 
peace and war. State Society and University both have contributed to the 
realization of the high hope of Yale’s original charter, that it fit men ‘‘for 
Publick employment both in Church and Civil State.”’ 





Libraries and Librarians 


By ArTURO CASTIGLIONI, M.D., Research Associate 
Historical Library, Yale Medical Library 


AM VERY honored to be with you today, having the opportunity of 

I saying some words to you in this place, which is enhanced by the 
memory of Harvey Cushing the scientist, the artist, the passionate 
book-lover. I believe that there is only one fact that may justify my 
addressing you on this occasion, and that is my age. Sixty years have 
passed since I for the first time attempted as a young boy to make a 
catalogue of my small library. The love for books has accompanied me 
and often comforted me during my wandering life. A book-collector 
myself, I had the privilege of knowing Cushing and his admirable 
work, of meeting him several times in Italy, discussing with him many 
things in which we had a common interest. I hoped to be able at last to 
leave my books, very modestly and inconspicuously, to this same library, 
where his treasured collection has found a resting place. But unfortun- 
ately in the course of the Nazi invasion of Italy my books and the precious 
volumes which I possessed were looted. When I first came to Yale seven 
years ago, too late to find Cushing alive, I was very sorry to have no 
longer the opportunity of meeting him, holding discussions with him 
and enjoying the privilege of his invaluable help. But later, working in 
this room in which his treasures are kept, I felt that just the same I was 
working under his auspices, in this library where his spirit is always 
present. This library seems to me to have a peculiar characteristic which 
distinguishes it among others, because he has impressed on it, and I may 
say, on any one of his books, the indelible mark of his personality. He 
was the bibliophile who had the mental preparation of a humanist and 
the qualities of a great scientist and of an outstanding librarian, and in 
many books of this library you find notes written or dictated by him 
which are the personal introduction of the reader to the book and the 
author, by Harvey Cushing, who seems to take you by the hand, showing 
you the way. You are encouraged and inspired by his expert guidance. 
Here I met the living presence of two great professors of Padua, my alma 
mater: Andreas Vesalius, who was introduced to a large American public 
by Harvey Cushing, and Girolamo Fracastoro, the epidemiologist, poet, 
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astronomer, whose masterly bibliography we owe to my illustrious 
friend, John Fulton. This library offered me the first opportunity of 
knowing more than superficially the great American medical libraries 
and to come in contact with American librarians. But I would like to 
tell you that even though this is the first time that I have had the 
pleasure of attending a meeting of your Association I have appreciated 
your work for a long time. I have had the opportunity of being in contact 
with many of you and to be acquainted with the fine work which is 
accomplished by the American librarians. Like all people who are ac- 
customed to working in public libraries, I went through the shyness of 
the newcomer, when as a young boy, at Vienna, I had to face for the 
first time the imposing librarian of the University Library, and it was 
perhaps this psychic trauma which left in my mind for many years a 
feeling of frustration and a desire of escape as the first reaction when 
facing the librarian’s desk. I have had the experience of working in 
small libraries of provincial towns, where the visitor appeared to the 
librarian as a very disagreeable surprise, which could but disturb his 
quiet, regular life—and I have had many contacts with the big bosses 
of the librarians’ world, scientists and scholars, who did not conceal 
their slight contempt for the inadequate knowledge of editions, of 
printers, of dates. One I remember, a very respectable old man, whom 
I never had met before, and who greeted me, as he heard my name, 
with the words: “I know you, I have read your paper on medical history 
a couple of years ago.”” And as I bowed, very flattered, he added: “There 
is a bad mistake concerning the date of the first Greek edition of 
Dioscorides.”’ 

That explains the psychology of a book-lover, who had begun as a 
boy to search for old editions in the small book-shops of his native 
Italian city, and considered books as a treasure, but was always scared by 
the custodians of the treasure, who appeared in his eyes as the mythical 
dragons. Maybe this is one of the symptoms of an incipient bibliomania. 
Later, when I worked in the great and famous libraries all over the 
world my psychological relation with the librarians became easier and 
better but something of the first impressions remained, something that 
gave me a certain shyness when I approached the desk of the librarian, 
asking for a book or for information. My sojourn and my work in this 
country, ladies and gentlemen, have brought about my recovery. I have 
had the privilege of working and studying in this and some other won- 
derful medical libraries, surrounded by a congenial atmosphere, becom- 
ing acquainted with librarians whom I considered, as they always have 
been, colleagues and friends, and from whom I have learned a lot of 
things—unfortunately not (but that is my fault) the classification of the 
Library of Congress. Here I noted not only the riches and the admirable 
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order of the medical libraries, but first and most important of all, the 
expert knowledge, the excellent preparation, the vast culture of the 
people whom I met. The American librarian, in the judgment of an 
impartial observer who had at the beginning to fight the difficulties of 
the language, of the classification and of many different customs, is not 
only a specialist who is perfectly at ease in his difficult job, able to find 
with wonderful comprehension the most recondite book, print, manu- 
script or periodical: he is also a man who has an unusual background 
of humanistic and of medical education. He is no less versed in the 
editions of old books than in the names of modern magazines, no less 
acquainted with the printers of the Renaissance than with the modern 
eponyms. He is no longer, as librarians have been for a long time, the 
man, or the girl, on the other side of the fence, whose job was accom- 
plished with the finding of a date, with providing a superficial infor- 
mation, given with more or less evident annoyance. He is a valuable 
collaborator who takes a lively interest in one’s work and is eager to 
help. He is, I may say, the modern American, realistic and practically 
efficient, in the mental attitude and the garb of the humanist. Very often, 
as I know by my personal experience, the interest he shows, the advice 
he gives are encouraging and inspiring to further researches, to a deeper 
study in a subject, and it happens in this way that many subtle bonds of 
understanding, of cooperation, of friendship, are formed. And to your 
outstanding credit are the great kindness, the smiling attitude, the ex- 
treme patience—your national characteristics—with which you are able 
to listen to the most strange requests, to face problems, to solve some 
often difficult riddle, to answer questions posed by the readers to whom 
you appear as an oracle. I am accustomed to call my librarian-friends 
wandering encyclopedias. 

I think that it is possible and obvious to discuss and disagree on 
different ways of education in different schools and countries, on various 
tendencies and various degrees of humanistic or historical trends in 
medical studies. But there is one subject on which, I am quite sure, all 
those who are able to pass judgment on the evolution of medical thought 
must agree, that is the remarkable, decisive influence that the splendid 
organization of the American medical libraries and the work of their 
librarians has had in the progress of medical science in this country. 
The possibility of finding in a short time, thanks to the Catalogue of the 
Surgeon General’s Library, of the Index Medicus and of many other 
excellent sources and reference works, any possible literary information, 
of locating any book and any journal, and of obtaining it; the splendid 
service of the microfilms; and in the first line, the gracious help of the 
expert librarian in the most difficult emergencies, have made the task 
of research an agreeable and easy one. All of us whose work is founded 
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and depends on this kind of research, are now accustomed to consider the 
hours spent in the libraries, having the privilege of your presence and 
your kind help, as the agreeable and useful introduction to a scientific 
work. And only somebody who has had the experience of working in 
libraries for half a century and has often the feeling of being himself 
an old and therefore rare, but surely not precious edition, is able to 
appreciate what has been done in America in this field, and the great 
credit that belongs to people who are working in silence, never boasting 
nor telling what they have done and are doing, often seeing their name 
and their work ignored. 

That is what I wanted to say today, as a deferent and cordial collective 
homage. There are here some among you today, whom I consider as 
the prototype, not only of the good librarian but also of the excellent 
companion and the reliable friend. I wanted to thank you, all of you, 
for the help you give to the medical historian, to the physician, to the 
writer, to the foreigner among you, who is in need of a friendly word 
and of a kind smile. I wanted to tell you that your intelligent and cordial 
cooperation is and will remain in my recollection among the most charm- 
ing souvenirs of my American experience. You have accomplished in the 
American libraries and in your Association and your journal, which I 
am reading wth great pleasure and profit, a great deal of remarkable 
work and I am sure that this work forms one of the pillars of scientific 
and of historical research in America and in the world. There is no place 
in which the scientist and the historian feel so perfectly at home as in an 
American library and that is due not only nor chiefly to the treasure of 
their collections, but in the first instance to your knowledge, to your 
kindness, to the charming way in which you have been able to introduce 
the profane to the acquaintance and the use of these treasures. With 
these feelings I present you my best wishes for the success of this meet- 
ing and the progress of your Association, with the classic motto: V vat, 
crescat, floreat! 





History of the Yale Medical Libraries* . 


By JOHN F. FULTON, M.D., Historical Library, 
Yale University School of Medicine 


INCE I am in the rather awkward position of being Vice-President 
of the Association and also one of your hosts, I have felt some- 
what diffident about appearing on the program. I was assured, 

however, that the Association would like to know something about the 
history of the Yale Medical Libraries and how we came to have this 
somewhat unusual Y-shaped building. As I had a hand in it, you will 
perhaps forgive me if I begin with a few, slightly damaging, personal 
confessions. 

The first has to do with my early connection with Helen Bayne. She 
took me into her employ at a tender age and, although not technically 
trained as a librarian, I have had a rather varied experience with libraries 
and librarians. In fact, I have been connected with them, for better or for 
worse, for more than thirty years. In 1915 Mrs, James Beales, whom 
some of you will remember in St. Paul, took me on as a page in the 
reference room of the old St. Paul Public Library on Seventh Street. I 
had not been there very long when the library burned down; on which 
occasion I assisted in carrying some of the more valuable books to 
safety. What was left of the library was removed to the abandoned House 
of Hope Church, from which Gothic edifice, under the supervision of 
Miss Belle Owens and Elizabeth Clute, we served the public for nearly a 
year. By this time the new Public Library had been erected in the middle 
of St. Paul’s downtown area—a marble structure that stood out like a 
diamond stud in a dirty shirt front. Mr. Johnston, the librarian, was 
a harassed man and he became more so after he had elected to change 
the Library’s classification from Dewey to L.C., for many of the old 
gals in the Library were wedded to Mr. Dewey. I intended in those days 
to go into engineering and took a fiendish delight in pointing out errors 
in reclassification of works in the technical fields, particularly engineering 
and the physical sciences. 

It was about this time that Helen Bayne and Della MacGregor lured 
me from Mrs. Beales and took me on for night work in the Juvenile 


* Read at the opening session of the forty-fifth meeting of the Medical Library 
Association, 25 March 1946, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Department; but I spent most of my evenings reading Dostoievsky and 
Nietzsche. As a result, I failed my Harvard entrance exams which necessi- 
tated a year in the Library at the University of Minnesota after which I 
entered Harvard through the ROTC and the Heavy Artillery. While at 
Harvard I earned a few shekles at Widener, but I developed rather a 
poor opinion of the place as an institution for aiding undergraduate 
students. When I was about to graduate, it was discovered that I had 
never been admitted to Harvard, at least not properly, and was given 
a B.S. instead of a B.A. degree, all of which involved untold trouble at 
Oxford. 

There I found one of the members of this Association embarking on 
a project that was to have taken him two years at most but in the end 
required ten years. This was William Willoughby Francis who, in the 
spring of 1929, brought out the catalogue of the Osler Library and by 
so doing has put every medical librarian everlastingly in his debt. For a 
time Archie Malloch was with him and I had fun watching them work. 
They even permitted me to annotate a few of their cards. One day Bill 
sent me to London to find a medical book by an author whose name must 
begin with “Ge” for an item had had to be dropped from that part of 
the alphabet in page proof. I succeeded in finding the desired item, and 
since then Dr. Francis and I have always been close friends. 

In the course of my six years abroad, I had occasion to work in many 
libraries of Europe and also to study the ways of the book trade. 
During this time I somehow got bitten with bibliography, largely 
through the influence of Strickland Gibson of the Bodleian Library and 
Geoffrey Keynes, that omniverous surgeon bibliophile. Between 1921 
and 1930, when we came to Yale, I had had three years of close associ- 
ation with Harvey Cushing who is largely responsible for your meeting 
here today. He would have stirred the ambitions of any collector, but he 
also inspired much else in his pupils. 

I mention these things without too many blushes because, like 
Ulysses, anyone who has lived is a part of everyone he’s met, and insofar 
as I have had the privilege of guiding the policies of this new Library 
one can only conclude that they are not alone my policies, but those of 
Helen Bayne, Bill Francis, Archie Malloch, Reginald Hill, Strickland 
Gibson, Geoffrey Keynes, Mildred Naylor, James Ballard, Harvey 
Cushing, Marjorie Wildes, and many other persons in the library world. 
More recently I have had the unusual privilege of intimate association 
with Harold Jones and his successor, Leon Gardner, and the distin- 
guished staff of the Army Medical Library. 

Plans for a new medical library at Yale began to take shape early in 
1934, shortly after Dr. Cushing had come to New Haven from Harvard. 
Dr. Cushing, a Yale graduate of the Class of 1891, had been ardently 
devoted to the University since his college days. In 1906, after he had 
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become well established as a rising young surgeon at Johns Hopkins, 
he was invited to fill the Chair of Surgery at the Yale School of Medicine. 
After considering the invitation for nearly two years, he finally declined 
because at that time the Medical School did not have a University hos- 
pital; indeed there were scarcely a dozen teaching beds, and in the hope 
of helping the University to improve the situation he made it clear that 
this was his reason for turning down his alma mater. Thereafter behind 
the scenes, over a period of twenty-five years, he did everything in his 
power to help Yale build a strong medical faculty and an up-to-date 
teaching hospital. In 1914, at the time of the centenary of the School, 
he personally solicited all Yale alumni in medicine and was in large 
measure responsible for the University’s success in raising an endowment 
of more than $2,000,000 for the School. In 1921 he organized a testi- 
monial dinner for the retiring Professor of Surgery, Joseph Marshall 
Flint, and in 1923 he and Welch were the principal speakers at the dedi- 
cation of the Sterling Hall of Medicine. 

Milton Winternitz became Dean of the School of Medicine in Sep- 
tember 1917, and under his energetic leadership the School was reor- 
ganized, refinanced, and rebuilt, and in the course of a few brief years 
was transformed from a school that the University had considered 
abandoning to one of which we have many reasons to be proud. 

Dr. Winternitz brought with him many of the Johns Hopkins 
traditions—one especially important—that a library is the cornerstone 
of any medical school. On November 1, 1917, therefore, a library was 
established in one room of the newly completed Brady Memorial Labo- 
ratory. The nucleus of the library, a collection of medical books given 
by Dr. T. C. Janeway, Yale 92, which had been stored for three years 
awaiting a room, was soon augmented by gifts of members from the staff 
of the School of Medicine and gifts from families of former members, 
until there were about 1500 bound books and periodicals, 100 volumes 
of unbound periodicals, and 19 pamphlet cases full of reprints, odd 
numbers, and duplicates. Miss Laura F. Philbrook, the first librarian, 
in her initial report on June 30, 1918, stated that a temporary card 
catalogue had been made, about 60 current periodicals obtained by 
subscription and gifts were on the shelves, and a dozen books or more 
had been bought for immediate use in the laboratory classes. 

The library developed rapidly through the active interest and support 
of Dr. Winternitz and that of Professor Frank P. Underhill, who, as 
Chairman of the Library Committee from its inception until his death in 
1932, assumed the burdens incidental to its growth. Miss Philbrook was 
succeeded by Miss Amanda Bruger who, when she married Dr. William 
Stadie, was in turn succeeded by Miss Marjorie Wildes in August, 1923. 
Miss Wildes undertook the reorganization of the Library and the super- 
vision of its transfer to larger quarters in the Sterling Hall of Medicine. 
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At this time the library became known as the Library of the School of 
Medicine, having been called the Brady Memorial Library during the 
first years of its existence. 

For the next twenty years the Medical Library, although poorly sup- 
ported, grew from a small collection of a few hundred volumes to a 
flourishing modern library, thanks to the devoted services of Marjorie 
Wildes and her staff. Throughout these years we were obliged to depend 
for all our older journal files upon the University Library which, owing 
to the vision of such men as Benjamin Silliman, Willard Gibbs, Russell 
Chittenden, Lafayette Mendell, and Ross Harrison, had developed strong 
holdings in general biology, but the collection was spotty in the medical 
sciences, especially for the earlier period. Lately it has been the ambition 
of the Medical School to develop staff and physical facilities sufficient to 
enable the Library ultimately to absorb the medical holdings of the 
University Library. But the needs of our newly reorganized medical 
school were great and support for the Library continued relatively small 
in comparison with other medical school library budgets. However, 
Miss Wildes, through thoughtful and frugal scrutiny of her limited 
resources, has managed to bring together a fine working collection for 
our students and staff. 

In 1934 Dr. Cushing, after visiting McGill where he was impressed 
by the influence exerted by Dr. Francis and the Osler Library on the 
life of the school, decided that he would leave his own extensive collec- 
tion to Yale provided the University would erect a suitable building to 
receive it. During the winter of 1934-1935 he let his proposal be known 
to a few of his friends and, in telling his close friend Arnold Klebs in 
Switzerland of his plan, coolly suggested that he, Klebs, might also like 
to leave his considerable library to Yale. Klebs had already encouraged 
various institutions, including the New York Academy of Medicine, 
the Welch Library, and the Army Medical Library to believe that they 
might be the fortunate recipients, but Cushing’s quiet persuasion won 
him over and prior to his death Klebs deeded his books to Yale Uni- 
versity. Dr. Cushing also announced to Klebs that I was going to join 
in the scheme and when I first heard about it from Switzerland, what 
else could I do? 

Milton Winternitz retired from our deanship in June 1935, after 
eighteen years at the helm, and his last official request to the Corporation 
was that they authorize funds to draw plans for a new medical library. 
This was done and Grosvenor Atterbury, a classmate of Cushing’s, was 
asked to develop provisional drawings. During the deanship of Stanhope 
Bayne-Jones, plans were drawn and redrawn. There were two principal 
alternatives—one for a separate building which would have cost nearly 
$2,000,000 and the other, the present Y-shaped plan which ultimately 
cost a little over $500,000 and gives us stack space for nearly 400,000 
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volumes. The Y, believe it or not, has nothing to do with its being a Yale 
building, but it stems rather from Dr. Cushing’s stipulation that the 
library consist of two primary divisions, one for modern books and the 
other for old books, and that both should be equally accessible. The Y 
was the architect’s answer to this stipulation; and now students are able 
to wander in to the Historical Library as painlessly as into the General 
Medical Library—and they can sleep here with considerably less pain. 

But I am getting ahead of the story. Looking at architect’s plans is one 
thing and having funds to build the building quite another, and it was 
not until the summer of 1939 that moneys were eventually appropriated 
for the projected library—largely through the sponsorship of Wilmarth 
Lewis, a newly appointed member of the Yale Corporation who was 
enthusiastic about the possibilities of Dr. Cushing’s plan. The architect 
was alerted and final plans were submitted to the University late in 
September 1939. On the 4th of October Dr. Cushing suffered a grave 
heart attack, but the drawings were approved in time so that we could 
convey the glad news to him the day before his death. 

In the meantime the war had broken out, but the architect acted with 
all possible despatch and the ground was broken for the building within 
a month after Dr. Cushing’s death. The steel was almost the last au- 
thorized for any public building until after V-J Day. 

So we feel that we were incredibly lucky, and while the war period 
was scarcely the time to develop our plans, since the Historical Library 
in particular was looked on as an unnecessary luxury, an attempt has 
been made to justify the existence of our small and overworked staff by 
devoting attention to projects important in the war effort, such as the 
bibliographies on aviation medicine and vision. The American scientific 
and technical bibliography was also planned here, as Mr. Rollins has 
mentioned, and Mrs. Perkins did the formidable subject index, but the 
major part of the labor was done by Mr. Hawkins and his staff in 
New York. 

In planning the exhibition for this meeting we settled upon “Art 
in Medicine’’ since we felt that it would give you an opportunity of 
seeing some of our more unusual holdings, and would also enable us 
to lay before you a few of the more interesting products of Dr. Cushing's 
artistic talent. We have been immersed during the past year in the prep- 
aration of his biography and study of his papers has served to highlight 
the important part which his artistic temperament played in everything 
that he did. Since this library owes its existence to his vision and gen- 
erosity we have tried to convey to you something of his warm and en- 
thusiastic spirit. And now that the war is over, we look forward to 
making the library, as I believe every medical library should be, a lab- 
oratory of productive scholarship and a growing monument to the 
pervasive humanism of its founder. 





Interlibrary Loans 


By JURGEN G. RAYMOND, New York Academy of Medicine 
Head, Circulation and Reference 


HE interlibrary-loan problem remains a perennial headache to 

many of us. The present program was planned in the hope that a 

discussion of some of its varied aspects might lead to a better 
understanding between the lending and the borrowing libraries. Such 
understanding is necessary before steps can be formulated to eliminate 
some of our present difficulties. This paper does not pretend to be a 
comprehensive treatment of the subject but is intended as a brief intro- 
duction only. 

A good deal has been written concerning this problem. A survey 
of the literature shows that it has been a highly controversial subject 
for many years. A brief summary of its development will, I believe, 
prove interesting to some of you and may help by furnishing a back- 
ground for the discussion to follow. 

Samuel Green, librarian of the Worcester Free Public Library, is 
generally credited with first having suggested that libraries lend books 
to one another for the use of their readers. It is interesting to note that 
his letter to the Library Journal’ was published in the very first issue 
of that periodical, in September, 1876. 

For some years nothing appears in the literature concerning this 
subject. But in 1891, Green,” in his presidential address before the 
American Library Association, again advocated interlibrary loans and 
said that the library of the Surgeon-General’s office was already lending 
widely. He stated, “It is a matter for profound thankfulness that other 
libraries, beside that of the Surgeon-General’s Office, have adopted the 
generous and admirable policy of aiding investigators by lending books 
to them through out-of-town libraries,” and added that in his experience 
Harvard University and the Boston Athenaeum were also leaders in 
this new practice. 

The next year we find an article by Melvil Dewey in Library Notes® 
which, by the way, is in simplified spelling. Let us see what he had to 
say. He wrote, ‘“The last few years have witnessed a great change in the 
rules of many of our best libraries. Interlibrary loans, which were a 
little while ago almost unkown are now of daily occurrence. The spirit 
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of helpfulness and wish to have the library used is in the ascendent. 
We are, and have been from the first, earnest champions of this, but a 
note of warning is needed. In their zeal to serve one, some libraries are 
abusing the rights of many. Trying to be useful to scholars who cannot 
afford to come to the library, they sometimes encourage indolent and 
presuming selfishness. The old miser librarian, who was interested only 
in getting in without giving out, has no sympathy with any of this 
work, but the time has happily come when he and his opinions are 
being brushed aside by trustees and other powers who wish to have 
their libraries do more good. They agree that under certain circumstances 
one library ought to lend to another, even if at a distance.” 

Some of the practices described by Dewey are, of course, outdated 
but many of his observations are still pertinent. He summarizes by 
stating, “While highly commending the spirit that leads to interlibrary 
loans, we foresee abuses that make it necessary to watch carefully lest 
we serve one at the cost of many.” 

However, in the same year we find a letter to the Journal‘ suggesting, 
as a new idea, the lending of books between libraries, showing that even 
in the East (the letter was from Philadelphia) interlibrary loans were 
so little known as to warrant the publication of such a letter. The editor 
felt called upon to note, ‘The lending of books between American 
libraries is not unexampled. Harvard College Library and the Boston 
Athenaeum have often been drawn upon in that way.” 

In 1893 Samuel Green wrote to the Library Journal® that he was 
borrowing constantly from the Surgeon-General’s Library at Washing- 
ton, and in 1898* he wrote, ‘“The first instance of a general and systematic 
plan in this country of loaning books to out-of-town libraries was that 
formed and acted upon in the great medical and surgical library of 
the Surgeon-General’s Office by Dr. John S. Billings.” 

In the same year, the Boston Public Library’ set forth four rules 
regarding loans: 

1. The book asked for must be out of the ordinary. 

2. It must be required for serious research. 

3. It must be a book which may be sent without injury by express. 

4. It must be a book which may be spared, for the time being, with- 

out inconvenience to the local reader. 

In 1909, William Warner Bishop,* then Superintendent of the 
Reading Room at the Library of Congress, stated that interlibrary loan 
is an expensive procedure. He enumerated the least possible number 
of steps necessary in the process of handling a loan: 

1. Letter of request 
2. Search for the book 
3. Special charging procedure 
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. Wrapping and directing 

. Shipping 

. Letter to state the book was sent 
. Letter to acknowledge its receipt 
. Advice of its return 

. Wrapping and directing 

10. Shipping 

11. Discharging 

12. Acknowledgment of receipt 

13. Return of book to shelves 

In speaking of present-day practices we should have to add the 
considerable amount of time spent in reference work by both the bor- 
rowing and the lending library, as well as correspondence concerning 
overdues, renewals, lost books, etc. 

In 1910, the A.L.A. Committee on Co-ordination® recommended 
that libraries adopt uniform rules for lending. This committee also 
brought up for the first time the question of whether the lending library 
should not charge a fee to cover the cost of handling such loans. The 
question of a service fee was broached again in 1912 at the Pasadena 
Conference’® of the Committee on Co-ordination. At this meeting a 
symposium was held on the subject of loans at which Herbert Putnam, 
William C. Lane and others expressed their views. 

In 1916, the same A.L.A. committee proposed a set of “Regulations 
for the conduct of interlibrary loans," and in the next year, 1917, 
published the ‘‘Code of practice for interlibrary loans.’’** This is the 
interlibrary loan code which, I am sorry to say, has not been sufficiently 
publicized and of which so many librarians seem to be in entire 
ignorance. 

In 1925 the subject was discussed before the Medical Library As- 
sociation by Miss Sue Biethan, who is here today and whose paper may 
be read in our Bulletin.’* In 1926, the College and Reference section of 
the American Library Association devoted its complete session to a dis- 
cussion of the problem. 

In 1932, Charles H. Brown, of Iowa State, wrote an article entitled, 
“Interlibrary Loans: an unsolved problem.’’*® 

In 1939, the Association of College and Reference Libraries ap- 
pointed a committee on interlibrary loans’® to consider a revision of 
the 1917 Code. The revised code was approved by the A.L.A. Council 
in 1940.'* 17 The complete text of this code will be found in the Library 
Journal for 1940 under the heading of “Library World News.’’** 

As a basis for discussion, let us consider what some of these “un- 
solved” interlibrary loan problems are. Most, if not all of them, simmer 
down to the question of cost in terms of time and money, The individual 
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for whom a book is borrowed generally thinks that he has paid for the 
loan when he has defrayed the transportation costs and frequently 
feels that he has paid too much when, as a matter of fact, he has borne 
but a fraction of the expense. The complete cost of interlibrary loan 
is astonishingly high. Two cost surveys made in 1930 bear this out. 
The University of Illinois*® estimated the cost to both libraries at $2.86 
per volume. The University of California’® cost survey showed the cost 
to both libraries to be $3.18, plus transportation. Approximately half of 
this cost is carried by the lending library. When loans runs to thousands 
of volumes per year it becomes a real question as to who should pay the 
large sums involved. 

The suggestion that the lending library should charge a service fee 
has often been made but has been acted upon only in a very few in- 
stances. Libraries which borrow approximately as many volumes as 
they lend can consider that the costs involved cancel each other. How- 
ever, many of the larger libraries borrow but few volumes while they 
lend thousands. 

What can be done to reduce these high costs? The routine of han- 
dling interlibrary loans does not lend itself readily to simplification. 
Certain steps must inevitably be carried out and, as has already been 
pointed out, these steps are many. Postage can in some instances be re- 
duced by using parcel post instead of express but many libraries find 
this impractical. Book post, which is admirably cheap, does not provide 
for insurance. 

One item which, in the matter of cost, looms large to the lending 
library is the amount of time that highly paid staff members spend on 
reference work. To state that over 60 percent of the references received 
by the lending library are either incomplete or inaccurate is no exaggera- 
tion.*® Such reference work as is necessary to verify or complete a 
reference should be done by the borrowing library, i.e. if the necessary 
reference tools are available. When this proves impossible, the request 
should state that this was the case and should then include the source 
of the reference. The furnishing of complete and accurate references 
would go far towards establishing the good will of the lending libraries 
and to help them in reducing the heavy costs involved. 

The increasing use of photocopies and of microfilm in lieu of inter- 
library loans is gaining wider acceptance and may prove a practical 
solution to the cost problem. It would seem that the borrowing library 
should be willing to accept and to pay for such copies if they can be 
furnished at the cost of a loan. Of course, we all know of the free 
microfilm offered by the Army Medical Library in place of loans. How- 
ever, this brings up another viewpoint which, perhaps, will be enlarged 
upon by someone from Washington. 
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There are many other problems which might well be mentioned 
in an introduction such as this, but I shall stop at this point with an 
invitation to all of you to take part in the discussion. Those of us who 
have had a share in planning this part of the program have expressed 
the hope that something really constructive might be the result, possibly 
in the nature of an interlibrary loan code for the Medical Library As- 
sociation which could be given wide publicity within the Association 
and so help us to solve some of our problems. 
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Interlibrary Loans, College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia 


By CLARA MANSON, Assistant Librarian, College of 
Physicians of Philadel phia 


delphia is guided by a twofold desire to care for our personal 

and institutional patrons, and to preserve the actual collection in 
our custody. Our rules have been formulated, consequently, by a wish 
to serve the most readers possible in a way that is consistent with the 
preservation of the material in a physical sense. 

It is not our policy to lend current unbound material except on 
overnight privilege to Fellows of the College, nor do we lend loose- 
leaf systems, reference works, works published before 1850—and, 
temporarily, Axis-controlled publications of the war years. Nevertheless, 
‘requests for the interlibrary loan of such materials are always considered 
by the Librarian and, as you know, exceptions are occasionally made, 
based on the criterion of general interest. If the decision is unfavorable, 
the would-be-user is advised of the cost of our photostating the material 
and of the Army Medical Library’s Medicofilm Service. We check first, 
however, to be certain that the Army Medical Library has the works 
that have been requested. 

The matter of the ‘‘date due’ is not taken very seriously. We date 
all material as being due 2 weeks from the day it is wrapped. In normal 
times the package would be on the way within 24 hours or less; under 
the present abnormal conditions it is often a week or more before the 
express company picks up a package. Since the same condition doubtless 
prevails at the borrowing end, we do not send overdue notices unless 
the material is in demand in our library. 

Because we have no regular means of getting packages to the post 
office, we are obliged to use the express for our loans. The material is 
sent collect and is returned prepaid. Packages are usually insured for 
$25 or $50. Occasionally we have valuable volumes returned to us 
insured for as little as $5. I wonder whether it is generally known that 
there is no additional charge for expressing packages insured up to $50, 
and we would consider it a courtesy if borrowing libraries, when estimat- 
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ing the insurance, would consider the cost of the volume and its binding, 
both of which in many of our books is marked on the bookplate. 

Our record of loss through shipment in the last few years may be of 
interest. Three volumes were officially designated as lost, though each 
was eventually returned to us by a dubious path. 

When we have requests for material that covers only a few pages 
of a complete volume and the cost of photostats would be only slightly 
more than the cost of expressing the book, we have wondered whether 
we would be justified in sending the requests in photostatic copy with- 
out specific authorization. Just a few days ago, for instance, we received 
a request for the loan of 6 nearly consecutive volumes of a French 
periodical; and of at least half of them, all that was wanted was from 1 
to 3 pages each. In this case we sent the journals, which will now be tied 
up for a month or more and will be subject to the risks of shipping. 
Perhaps it would have been wiser to have sent photostatic copies. The 
delay necessitated to get the borrower’s approval might have proven very 
inconvenient to him, but as it is, any persons wishing to consult the 
volumes in our own library must be put off until such time as they are 
returned. 

We hope there will be some discussion regarding the sending of 
photostatic copies in such instances, when the costs would not greatly 
exceed those of expressing the books. We are especially interested to 
know how others feel about photoduplication replacing the cumbersome 
and wasteful loan of original material, and whether a standard photo- 
duplication cost could be established, up to which our libraries will 
agree to pay instead of requesting a loan of the original. Of course, the 
Army Medical Library now frequently substitutes photoduplications for 
the original mater‘al gratis, a practice that we probably all wish we could 
emulate. 

Our interlibrary lending policy is extended equally to all libraries 
without distinction of specialty or location, Our statistics show that we 
are not only lending more books, but that we are borrowing more, and 
so I wish to take this opportunity to express our appreciation for the 
many interlibrary loan courtesies that we have received from other in- 
stitutions. Let me say, too, for the protection of all concerned, that 
material that we borrow is not permitted to leave the library premises. 
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By JAMES F. BALLARD, The Director, Boston Medical Library 


T SHOULD be emphasized that the matter of inter-library loans is 

only a sub-division of circulation, which again is only a division of 

the use of material. It should be the objective of every library to 
make the greatest use possible of their collections, thus justifying their 
existence as living institutions. 

Today, there is a decided trend towards the taxation of all property, 
institutional as well as individual and the tax exempt corporation or 
association should bear this in mind when considering the public use of 
its collections. The greater the public use, and the larger the affiliations 
with tax supported state and municipal departments, the less likelihood 
of taxation on a broad base. It must be borne in mind that tax exempt 
libraries have community responsibilities under their charters, which 
may be broad or narrow, according to circumstances. 

The most feasible method of equitably distributing use is to form- 
ulate a national and regional plan whereby large regions would be serv- 
iced by large reference and research libraries in the regions. The larger 
the region the larger the responsibility. 

There should be cooperation between all libraries in a region or 
community to insure against needless duplication of valuable material 
and to get as complete a coverage in all fields of knowledge as is possible 
to obtain. All the libraries of a community should function as one large 
library in their relations to each other and the community . 

In considering regional distribution and cooperation it is advisable 
to classify libraries into various groups, such as tax-supported and tax- 
exempt libraries, large and small libraries, reference and research li- 
braries (both large and small), and the so-called working libraries; and 
in a community or region these different types should be coordinated 
into a large loose system serving the region as a whole. There should 
be limitations of fields to avoid excessive duplication in valuable less 
used material. 

Contacts, both personal and society, are one of the best means of 
achieving cooperation. In Massachusetts the library profession is welded 
rather closely through the Massachusetts Library Association, the Boston 
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Chapter of the Special Libraries Association, special library groups and 
the Librarian’s Club. In Boston there is very close cooperation between 
all the medical libraries and their relations are pleasant and free from 
professional jealousy. In addition the medical librarians through their 
close contacts have access to all libraries within the community. In 
general Massachusetts librarians believe that their books should be used 
and not deified. 

The borrowing libraries should remember that a privilege and a 
courtesy, not a right, is being extended to them, and they should not 
quibble at regulations of varying character imposed by the lending 
libraries, who have good reasons for their regulations. 

In applying cost accounting principles to inter-library loans, it should 
be realized that so many factors, tangible and intangible, enter into the 
process, that it is almost impossible to arrive at a standard cost. The 
ordinary circulation cost should not be included in the inter-library loan 
cost. That cost should include only those direct expenses subsequent 
to the circulation cost. 

It is only fair that the small borrowing libraries should bear some 
of the costs of the large lending libraries and in this respect a service 
fee might be considered equitable. 

It is possible to insure material while in transit and in the posses- 
sion of other libraries and such fees rightly should be reimbursed by 
the borrowing library. 





Interlibrary Loans: The Case of the 
“Borrowing” Library 


By GeorceE L. BANAY, Ph.D., Librarian 
W orcester State Hospital 


HEN Mr. Raymond asked me a few weeks ago to participate in 

a panel discussion on interlibrary loans I gladly consented and 

as for my part I wish to present the case of the ‘‘borrowing’”’ 
library. 

The lending libraries have their trials and tribulations with “inter- 
library loans’’—but so do the borrowing libraries. 

I am speaking as representative of a Research Library serving a large 
institution where highly specialized research is being done, supported 
by three Foundations. We have our well-equipped library, subscribing 
to 120 periodicals (domestic and foreign) and getting all the important 
textbooks and monographs relevant to our work. Still and all there 
is hardly a week that I am not called upon to borrow some material 
(especially in the border-line fields) from some other library. 

My experiences are almost exclusively limited to the East, but I 
assume that conditions are similar in the other sections of the country. 
My mentors are: the Boston Medical Library, The Harvard College 
Library, some of the departmental libraries of Harvard, The N.Y. 
Academy of Medicine Library, Columbia University Library, The Army 
Medical Library, and The Library of Congress—a fair cross-section of 
the larger libraries of the East. 

I wish to emphasize in the beginning that most of the time I re- 
ceived efficient and courteous service. Some libraries go out of their 
way to help (for example the Harvard College Library trying to locate 
for me some difficult material on more than one occasion). Whenever 
I did not receive the help needed, it happened mainly because of the 
lack of a lending code or because of too rigid adherence to some minor 
rules. In mentioning such instances I do so only with the hope to help 
to remedy the situation and ease the handling of the problem for both 
the lending and the borrowing libraries. 

Just what do the borrowing libraries wish? Here is the answer: 

1. A uniform lending code 
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2. Quick and efficient service 

3. Liberal lending time and renewal privileges 
4. Not too rigid adherence to some minor rules 
Let us take up these points one by one. 


1. A uniform lending code. 


The American Library Association promulgated a “Code for Inter- 
library Loan Practice” in 1917 and again in 1940. As far as these re- 
commendations go, they are fair and practical but many of the medical 
libraries did not adopt the code at all. 

In my experience, The N.Y. Academy of Medicine Library is the 
only one that sent out circulars to the borrowing libraries stating its 
policies and requirements concerning interlibrary loans. In this code the 
only requirement that could be criticized is the one instructing the bor- 
rowing library to “state the name and position of the individual for 
whom the loan is requested.”” So long as the borrowing library assumes 
full responsibility for the material borrowed, it seems to me there is 
no need for such information. 

For lack of a code I have been refused some material I would not 
have tried to borrow if I knew the rules of the lending library (for 
example some older but not rare books from the Army Medical Library). 
The practice of lending theses varies greatly with different libraries. 
Some specify that the author’s consent be procured before a thesis may 
be lent. In one case the author was dead and I would have to contact 
the legal heirs before the volume could be sent! 

The American Medical Association lends periodicals to individual 
subscribers only (for 3 days) but not to institutions. The Columbia 
University Library sent me a non-reference book for 3 days only. The Li- 
brary of Congress does not lend any material at all. 

These are just a few scattered examples to show the urgent necessity 
for a uniform code. 


2. Quick and efficient service. 


If, as a result of these discussions, a uniform lending code evolves, 
this would help to speed up the loan service more than anything else. 
Most of the delays and protracted correspondence in my experience 
could be charged directly to this cause. 

Some libraries demand that material be sent and returned either by 
express or by mail (as the case may be). In some localities this may delay 
the shipment, if for example express facilities are not easily available. 


3. Lending time and renewal privileges. 


As already mentioned, some libraries lend material for 3 days only. 
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In most cases this is insufficient and it is not worthwhile to pay the post- 
age both ways for such a limited period. 

Other libraries lend items with the restriction that ‘it may be re- 
called after a week, if it is needed by a fellow or a member of the 
library.” 


4. Rigid adherence to some minor rules. 


To have a code is fine, and to have rules and regulations is essential 
but there are cases where enforcement is difficult, if not impossible 
(for example that the borrowed material be used in the requesting 
library!) 

A few of my requests have been returned by a large library with 
the notation “please complete reference.” All that was needed to com- 
plete was the author’s initials that—unfortunately many times can not 
be supplied. Take for example, the common German practice to sign 
an article ‘‘Professor So and So,” or the frequent French way of signing 
only “Monsieur or le Docteur’’ X (and no initials!). 

Some libraries want carbon copies of all requests. This seems to 
me unnecessary, unless there are special reasons for it. 

But all these are minor complaints. As I said in the beginning, my 
experiences with the large lending libraries are on the whole cordial 
and I certainly would not like to be without their ‘‘interlibrary loans.” 
Without their aid most of the small libraries could supply only very 
limited material. 

One more thought in conclusion. With the advent of microfilm the 
lending practices changed a great deal. Many of the items that could 
not be lent before are now available at small cost or at no cost at all 
(Photoduplication Service of the Army Medical Library). With a rela- 
tively small investment for a “microfilm reader” the borrowing library 
may avail itself of this splendid new service and the cost of the ‘‘reader”’ 
is repaid many times over within a short period. 





Need for the Adoption of an Interlibrary 
Loan Code 


By HELEN H. Norris, Chief, Reference Division 
Army Medical Library 








OU are doubtless familiar with the fact that the Surgeon-General’s 
Library—the Army Medical Library, as it is now known—was the 
first library to have a systematic organization for interlibrary loans. 
Today every library participates in this service, and various attempts 
have been made to lay down rules to govern the borrowing and lending 
of material. The “Interlibrary Loan Code” drawn up by a committee of 
the Association of College and Research Libraries in 1939 outlines 
common sense guides for this service. Unfortunately, they are all too 
often disregarded, and the disregarding of these rules throws a heavy 
burden on the staff of the lending library, and makes it difficult to 
fulfill the requests promptly. 
From recent correspondence a few examples may more clearly suggest 
some of the difficulties encountered. 
As a point of departure, however, I wish to call attention to a 
properly executed loan request. 
“The University of 
borrow for the use of 
the book listed below. 
Carrington, Hereward. 
Vitality, fasting and nutrition. N.Y., Rebman co., 


Verified: U.S. Surgeon General’s Library. 
Index-Catalogue. s.3. v.3” 


You will note that the person for whom the book is asked is clearly 
identified, and the borrowing library has ascertained that the desired 
volume is in the Army Medical Library. 

A second letter received by the Army Medical Library a few weeks 
ago represents a form of request that, in these days of union catalogs, 
might become more common, to the mutual advantage of both borrower 
and lender. 
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A form letter, bearing the heading: “Bibliographic Center,” reads: 


“Please send as an interlibrary loan, not to us, but to: 


It goes on to state: “Careful checking of union catalogs indicates that 
this item is not available in libraries in this region. 

The enclosed postal is to notify the Bibliographic Center. Thank 
you for this courtesy.” 

In contrast, the following represent a violation of paragraph 3 of the 
Code, which lists ‘Material which should not be requested,” mention- 
ing specifically “books in print which can readily be purchased and for 
which there is a natural demand in the library which owns them.” We 
were asked to send to libraries within two hundred miles of Washington: 

Brain, W. R. Recent advances in neurology and neuropsychiatry. 

Sth ed. Philadelphia, The Blakiston co., 1945. 

Drinker, C. K. Pulmonary edema and inflammation. Cambridge, 

Mass., Harvard university press, 1945. 

Groff, R. A. Manual of diagnosis and treatment of peripheral 

nerve injuries. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott co., 1945. 

Since they are in active demand in our own Library, there would seem 
to be little justification in debarring our readers from their use, by send- 
ing them on loan. 

Next, failure to consult union catalogs or the invaluable ‘‘Union list 
of serials’’ deprives borrowers of prompt service. Here are some ex- 
amples: 

Canadian chemistry and process industry. 

Canadian entomologist. 

Chemistry and industry. 

Reference to the ‘Union list of serials’’ would have shown that, while 
none of these titles are accredited to the Army Medical Library, they are 
included in the collections of a hundred or more libraries. 

Finally, the “Interlibrary loan code” specifies that applications for 
loans cite the books and articles desired completely and accurately. Every 
day this rule is honored in the breach, as is evidenced by the following 
examples, in each of which the information supplied by the libraries 
making the requests is limited to that given on the first line. The correct 
titles ascertained after search are given in parentheses. 

Goette. Z. Zool. v. 62. 1897. 

{Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Zoologie. } 


Schimmel’s berichte. Leipzig. 1904. pp. 159-64. 
{Schimmel & co. Aktiengesellschaft, Leipzig. 
Bericht . . . iiber atherische dle, riechstoffe. . . .} 
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Chapdelaine, Marie. Tolstoy the inconstant genius. 

The last title puzzled us: you doubtless recognize the supposed 
“author” as the heroine of a French-Canadian novel popular in the 
twenties, whose preoccupation, whatever it may have been, was cer- 
tainly not the great Russian. 

What applies to the Army Medical Library applies to every library. 
Hence, I conclude by expressing the hope that this Association may soon 
take steps to adopt a uniform interlibrary loan code, and todevise forms 
which will help the borrower to make his requests properly, and thus 
enable the lending library to render prompt and adequate service. 





Interlibrary Lending Policies: Discussion 


By Marion A. Murpny, Librarian, Washington 
University School of Medicine 


HEN I accepted Mr. Raymond's invitation to participate in this 

discussion, I explained to him that while Washington Univer- 

sity Medical Library does borrow a large number of books 
(241 last year) we lend three times that number to other libraries and 
to individuals not on the staff of the Medical School,—so I should be 
able to understand the problem of interlibrary loans from the points of 
view of the borrower and the lender. However, it does not necessarily 
follow that in our library we carry out in practice all the suggestions I 
am about to make. 

It is in the role of a grateful borrower, who is mindful and appre- 
ciative of the time and effort expended in interlibrary loans, that I 
would like to make some recommendations to the lending libraries. 

First of all, I would like to make a plea for promptness, which is of 
paramount importance. We are all familiar with the reader who needs 
a reference for a paper which must go to press, and although he has not 
asked for the material early enough, he still expects the librarian to 
supply it immediately. If the lending libraries would notify the borrower 
promptly, either by post card or letter, stating if the books requested will 
be sent, and when, and how, it would be most helpful to the librarian 
and reader. If the material is not available for loan and the borrower is 
given this information right away, a request can be made to another 
library without too much unnecessary delay. If the books needed are 
not available for loan, but can be photostated or microfilmed, the bor- 
rower should be informed promptly of the price and the length of time 
needed to fill an order should the borrower wish to place one. If the 
lending library does not have the book, or it is missing from the shelf, 
any information which the lender may have through union catalogs or 
other sources, as to where the book may be obtained, should be given 
to the borrower. If the reference requested is a short article in a volume, 
or is an article contained in a large and bulky volume in which case a 
photostat or microfilm would be more practical than lending the book, 
the lender should give this information to the borrower as soon as pos- 
sible. If promptness of reply to requests is not possible because of the 
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shortage of help which afflicts all libraries at present, it would be helpful 
of the lending library had a definite policy, for example, “all requests 
will be filled within two days of receipt.” If the borrowing library had 
such information some requests could be eliminated because of the time 
element. 

The second suggestion I would like to make is that the lending li- 
braries make an explicit statement of their conditions of interlibrary loan. 
Libraries appreciate the privilege of borrowing books and are anxious 
to follow the rules of the lending libraries if only these rules are made 
known. Many of the infringements of this privilege are due to ignorance 
of or inadequate understanding of the policies of the lending libraries. 

The conditions of the loans should contain statements of the time 
limit, whether or not receipt should be acknowledged, how to return the 
material, any specific rules governing special kinds of material, a listing 
of any type of material not available for loans, and the fines and charges 
for any damages incurred. 

In regard to the time limit, the period of the loan should be clearly 
defined as to whether or not it includes the time used in transportation 
both ways, or if the loan period starts from the date of receipt by the 
borrower. This is important in these days of excessively slow and unpre- 
dictable express service. The lender should inform the borrower if a 
renewal will be granted and when a request for this should be made. 

If the lending library requires acknowledgment, and return of 
postage as soon as the book is received, this should be made known to 
the borrower. However the lender wishes the material to be returned, 
by express, by insured parcel post, or by first class mail, should be in- 
dicated, as well as the valuation to be placed on the package for insur- 
ance, and any special instructions about wrapping. If the lending library 
would notify the borrower when the material has been safely received, 
-in return, it would ease the minds of many librarians. 

If the material loaned is of special value, or if the binding is in 
bad condition, the restrictions for its use should be specified. The lender 
should inform the borrower if the material is for use in the library only 
or if it can be withdrawn. It would be helpful if the lending library 
inserted a marker in each book loaned with the information that the 
book is the property of, for example “John Crerar Library” and must 
be returned on a certain date, must be given the best of care, must be 
used only in the reading room of the borrowing library, and that any 
damage must be paid for. Washington University Medical Library uses 
such a slip which has a blank space in which we ingert the name of the 
lending library, but it would be more authoritative and more impressive, 
at least to our readers, if the lending libraries had their own printed 
forms. 
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The lending libraries’ policies regarding the loan of books published 
before a certain date, foreign journals published during the war years, 
or any other class of material, should be made known. This information 
would be extremely helpful to the borrower in eliminating requests and 
correspondence. 

In the unfortunate event of damage to a book while in the possession 
of the borrowing library, or in the transportation, it would ease the con- 
science of the borrower if the lending library charged a fine to cover 
costs of repair. The costs would be passed on to the reader who was re- 
sponsible, and this usually results in greater care for library property. 
It is, of course, inexcusable on the part of the borrower, to allow any 
damage to books, but on rare occasions, despite all precautions, ink has 
been spilled and bindings broken. Even though the payment of fines 
sometimes cannot compensate for the harm done, a regular scale of fines 
should be charged to put the interlibrary loan system on a business-like 
basis. 

The third suggestion I have, for uniformity of policy on the part of 
the lending libraries, may not be a very practical one. If the larger li- 
braries, which loan many books, would, in so far as possible, have the 
same restrictions about what they will lend, and the same rules as to time 
limit, renewals, and all the other details of handling interlibrary loans, 
it would be much simpler and less confusing for the borrowing library. 


It would probably be difficult to formulate the principles of uniformity 
among libraries for interlibrary loans, because of the diversity of prac- 
tices. But there is no doubt that the effort expended would be compen- 
sated for by understanding between libraries and its resultant increased 
efficiency. 





Some Influential Books in the History 
of Dentistry* 


By MADELENE MarsHALL, Librarian, Northwestern 
University Dental School 


T Is the purpose of this discourse to examine dentistry through the 
eyes, or rather the pen, of the Professor of Dental History and Lit- 
erature of the school with which I am associated. Recently he was 

commissioned to write an all embracing article on dentistry (not to 
exceed thirty seven hundred words) for the next edition of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. After writing and slashing, he succeeded in pro- 
ducing a highly accelerated version of the history and development of 
dentistry in forty-two hundred words, only five hundred over the ceil- 
ing allowance. Another five hundred words might have inspired him 
to add something about dental libraries but the best he could do in 
such limited space was to mention some of the dominant literary trends 
which may have characterized the different phases of progress in den- 
tistry. His bibliography at the very end of the article contains only 
eight books, all publications covering the respective fields of dental 
learning, and very well known to dentists and dental librarians. It was 
my good fortune to read the typescript and, as I turned the pages, I was 
not a little impressed with the reflection of the dental literature in each 
of the facets of this little historical gem. Since writers are mentioned 
only by name and not by their publications I shall endeavor to give you 
the titles and some interesting details of the works so mentioned and 
with your kind permission, an occasional ad libitum on dentistry in 
general. 

Simplicity marks the opening sentence, ‘DENTISTRY is the heal- 

ing art that cares for the health of the mouth, especially the teeth. It 
is also the profession practicing this art.” The principal problems of 
dentistry are threefold: (1) dental caries and its consequences; (2) py- 
orrhea; and (3) irregularities of the teeth. The history, pathology, and 
treatment of each of these problems is dealt with, as is the art in the 
treatment of each respectively. 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Yale Medical 
Library, New Haven, Connecticut, March 25, 1946, 
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The opening paragraph on dental caries cites Dr. W. D. Miller’s 
work in the field. In his Micro-Organisms of the Human Mouth,’ 
Willoughby D. Miller showed the world in 1890 that micro-organisms 
forming acid on the surface of teeth were a cause of dental caries. It was 
undoubtedly Dr. Miller's published findings which inspired later scien- 
tific research in this field. Two recent books on the subject are: Dental 
Caries* a compilation of abstracts published by the American Dental 
Association in 1941 and The Cause and Prevention of Caries,* pub- 
lished by the Good Teeth Council in 1938, a symposium by chemists, 
histologists, bacteriologists, pathologists, and nutritionists, working in 
the field of dental caries. 

Returning to the encyclopaedia article, the art of treating caries is 
then paragraphed under operative dentistry which “Aims to conserve 
the tooth and restore it when carious, before the crown is lost.” In this 
paragraph the work of Greene Vardiman Black in “‘extension for pre- 
vention” is cited and will be found in his well known Operative Dentis- 
try* volume II, the first edition of which appeared in 1908. His sys- 
tem of extending the cavity outline well beyond the area of decay with 
a specific pattern for each type of cavity continues to be an important 
operative technique. 

Where different types of filling materials are discussed Robert Arthur 
is given credit for introducing the technique of cohesive gold foil. His 
little book A Treatise on the Use of Adhesive Gold Foil® was pub- 
lished in 1857. Reference is also made to William H. Taggart’s method 
of making cast gold inlays. His address entitled ‘‘A New and Accurate 
Method of Making Gold Inlays’’® was read before the New York 
Odontological Society in 1907. 

As our paper progresses the toothache increases and the caries pene- 
trates deeper and deeper toward the pulp which, if the tooth is to be 
retained, must be removed from the pulp chamber and the chamber 
filled. So, says our author, “after 1836, with the introduction of arsenic 
by Shearjashub Spooner to destroy the pulp, the practice of pulp removal 
increased greatly, because the operation became almost painless.’’ In 
1836 Dr. Spooner wrote a Popular Treatise on the Teeth,’ a section 
of which covers the use of arsenic in dental pulp treatment. 

A British surgeon, William Hunter, threw a bomb-shell into such 
dental practices in 1910 by his address delivered at the opening session 
of the Faculty of Medicine of McGill University, entitled “The Role of 
Sepsis and of Antisepsis in Medicine.”* The resulting wholesale ex- 
traction of teeth finally swung over to the more conservative treatment 
of pulp removal with the use of cocaine and procaine in place of arsenic, 
and filling the root canal to the apex with gutta percha. 

Another one of the arts which developed because of caries and its 
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consequences and occasionally because of pyorrhea is that of prosthetics 
which is described as ‘‘the substitution of artificial replacements for lost 
natural parts.’ Under this heading our author mentions the earliest 
crown, called the post-crown, inserted into the root canal and described 
in 1728. This date could recall none other than Pierre Fauchard of Paris 
and his The Surgeon Dentist® about which Dr. George B. Denton 
presented a paper before this association in Rochester, New York in 
1935 entitled “The Most Famous Dental Book.” All of you who 
heard Dr. Denton undoubtedly identify him with the professor who con- 
tributed to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, this dental history in a nut shell. 

Our historian speaks of the earliest bridgework constructed by Etrus- 
can gold-workers about 1000 B.C. and of the progress through the 
centuries to the advent of present fixed, movable bridge. Because of a 
dearth of early books on this subject our author evidently depends upon 
his citation in his own bibliography to cover crown and bridgework. 
Appended to this paper you will find Dr. Denton’s bibliography and also 
my list of the literature cited herein. 

Denture improvement began with the construction of an adaptable 
anatomical articulator by Alfred Gysi of Switzerland whose book The 
Problem of Articulation’ was translated from the German by Oscar 
T. Wayne of Zurich. The articulator simulates the human jaw in ap- 
pearance and movement, making it possible for the dentist to set up 
artificial teeth extra-orally. 

Periodontitis, is pyorrhea to the layman. According to one well 
known radio commentator “four out of five have it.” The apostle of 
scientific investigation of periodontitis was Bernhard Gottlieb of Vienna 
whose paper “A Contribution to the Histology and Pathogenesis of 
Pyorrhea Alveolaris’'* was read at the annual meeting of the Aus- 
trian Stomatologists in Vienna in 1919. 

“The removal of teeth,” says our author, ‘‘was practiced in ancient 
Greece, for Hippocrates recommended it (fifth century B.C.).’’ No al- 
lusions were made to books covering the subject of extraction. 

And now we come to the third problem, that of irregularities. 
“Orthodontics aims to secure proper arrangement of the teeth and to 
correct their irregularities (malpositions)’’ explains our historian. He 
continues “‘about 1900, E. H. Angle, the greatest influence on orthodontic 
thinking made the posterior occlusion the basis of diagnosis.’ The best 
edition of Edward H. Angle’s Treatment of Malocclusion of the Teeth, 
Angle System** was the seventh, published in 1907. From that date 
until 1930 Angle was a prolific writer of articles for dental periodical 
literature introducing new forms of orthodontic mechanism. 

Having summed up the three most poignant problems in dentistry, 
our historian now visualizes the three chief activities of the profession: 
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(1) preventive dentistry, (2) public health dentistry, and (3) profes- 
sional dentistry. 

“Preventive dentistry’’ he explains, ‘‘aims to anticipate and to control 
all forms of dental trouble. It was given attention in 1743 by Robert 
Bunon.” . . . The Essay on the Diseases of the Teeth* by Robert 
Bunon was dedicated to the Royal Surgeon, Monsieur de la Peyronie, 
who would accept this homage only on the promise that Bunon prove 
the declarations propounded in this book. Bunon responded to this chal- 
lenge by setting up what we should now term a clinic. He assembled and 
examined from five to six thousand patients and selected therefrom 161 
to be exhibited before the Royal Surgeon and his colleagues. A second 
demonstration was made before L’Academie Royale de Chirurgie after 
which Bunon published a second book in 1746 showing the end-results 
of his research, entitled Experiments and Demonstrations.* From 
this second publication of Bunon’s work emanates one of the earliest 
manifestations of clinical findings based on case histories and statistical 
data. A more detailed version of this story may be found in an article by 
Dr. Denton on The Progress of Dental Research,* 1934. 

Too numerous to mention here are the preventive measures em- 
ployed through the years enumerated by our author. His paragraph on 
preventive dentistry ends with examples of newly discovered agents to 
control acid content of saliva on the teeth, i.e., fluorine salts and vitamin 
K, and the effect of over-indulgence in sugar on dental caries. Since no 
literature is designated here I should like to suggest for further study of 
fluorine and the teeth a compilation of articles edited in 1942 by the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science entitled Fluorine 
and Dental Health" and also a chapter written by Gerald J. Cox in 
1944, “A Critique of the Etiology of Dental Caries.’’** A fine bibli- 
ography on Vitamin K and the teeth follows a recent article by Hatton, 
Dodds, Hodge, and Fosdick, entitled ‘The Effect of Prolonged Ingestion 
of Synthetic Vitamin K in Rats.”*® The sugar content of saliva is 
covered in the aforementioned recent book on caries.”** 

“Public health dentistry” states our historian, ‘is concerned with 
provision of dental service to groups of people, through agencies other 
than private practice.” By making available dental service to school 
children in Bridgeport, Connecticut, Dr. A. C. Fones instituted one of the 
first successful dental clinics for children in this country. Dental hygien- 
ists were employed in this clinic, marking the beginning of the hygienist 
movement in the United States. It is to Dr. Fone’s book Mouth Hygiene” 
that the hygienists turn for a text book in that field of study. Since 
1927 all editions contain the history and development of the dental 
hygiene movement. An additional historical account may be found in the 
Journal of the American Dental Association for 1926.*" 
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For further information on the dental clinics, directed to our atten- 
tion by Dr. Denton, one may consult two reports published by the 
American Dental Association: “‘A Study of Dental Clinics in the United 
States,’’*? 1930 and “A Further Study of Dental Clinics in the United 
States,”’** 1932. Salzmann in his Public Health Dentistry** deals with 
all phases of dental health service, government, state, municipal, county, 
army, navy, public school, etc. 

From the paragraph entitled professional deevlopment we quote 
our author again. “Dentistry as a vocation existed in ancient Roman 
times for Martial mentioned one Cascellius who removes or restores a 
bad tooth.”” Three educational highlights of professional dentistry in the 
United States were: the first dental school at Baltimore; the first dental 
society, called the American Society of Dental Surgeons; and the first 
dental journal, The American Journal of Dental Science. All three of 
these developments occurred in 1839-40. Two of the many enduring 
professional works on dentistry in the United States and Europe which 
followed this educational trend are: the Dental Art,*> 1839, by Chapin 
A. Harris, who was one of the founders of the school, one of the 
editors of the journal and one of the charter members of the society; and 
A Course of Lectures on Dental Physiology and Surgery*® which ap- 
peared, nine years later, the work of John Tomes, a British surgeon- 
dentist of the Middlesex Hospital School of Medicine. 

“Dental education in the United States has been carried on independ- 
ently of medicine and surgery,” declares Dr. Denton. Guided by in- 
spirational leaders in the American Association of Dental Schools since 
1924 and more recently by the Council on Dental Education of the 
American Dental Association, the dental college courses have developed 
into six year periods including the two years of pre-dental requirement. 
The broad scope of the curriculum, which includes basic sciences, medical 
sciences, technical training and clinical practie, may be found in Blauch’s 
A Course of Study in Dentistry** 1935, and also in his Teaching In 
Colleges and Universities With Special Reference to Dentistry** 1945. 
Another useful guide to dental educators is Dental Education in the 
United States,?® 1941, by O’Rourke and Miner. 

Through the years of its professional development in the United 
States, dentistry has remained an autonomous profession. Occasionally 
a claim is made that dentistry should be a specialty of medicine. But 
everyone may not be aware of the following facts: dentistry comprises 
75,000 dentists, while all the specialists of medicine combined, total 
only 24,752, according to recent statistics in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association.® Dentistry has eight specialties of its own, ortho- 
dontics, exodontia, prosthetics, ceramics, pedodontia, periodontia, radio- 
dontia, and oral surgery. 
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Dentists are examined and licensed as separate public health special- 
ists in 49 jurisdictions of the United States. Specialists of medicine are 
not licensed as such. Unique in the field of public health education is the 
dentist’s technical training requiring special skill of both teacher and 
student. 

Medicine and dentistry alike would learn a lot by closer acquaint- 
anceship, by participating perhaps in common action in a nation wide 
public health program; untrammeled by selfish political motives. 

In the literature cited at the end of my paper I included some publi- 
cation of the American Dental Association**-*’ on the education of den- 
tists, and on the recent survey of dental schools with a view to appraisal 
and standardization of the schools. In this survey dental libraries were 
dominant factors in the final analyses of the Council on Dental Education. 

With all its compactness, this resume of dentistry should do all that 
the publishers of the Encyclopaedia Britannica hope for it, and more, 
for in it the author achieves a completeness pertinent to the student of 
dentistry, and in addition provides interesting entertainment for the 
inquisitive layman. 

The literature cited below will help to prove his closing statement 
“the inventions and discoveries in physical, biological, and medical 
sciences particularly pertaining to dentistry have in the main, been the 
work of dentists or persons closely associated with that profession.” 
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Army Medical Library Cataloging 


By M. RUTH MAcDOoNnaALD, Chief Cataloger, 
Army Medical Library 


RMY MEDICAL LIBRARY CATALOGING is too long a topic for a short 
talk. Therefore, with the few minutes at my disposal I shall not 
attempt to do more than give you a glimpse of how the Division 

is organized and a brief outline of our cataloging rules. 

The Catalog Division staff of 25 catalogers and 11 subprofessional 
and clerical employees is organized in four sections, each of which carries 
full reponsibility for its work assignment. 

The Processing Section sorts material, does preliminary cataloging, 
adds headings, duplicates and files cards, and letters the books. 

The Descriptive Cataloging Section determines all name entries, 
prepares authority cards and edits the preliminary cataloging cards se 
that they will accurately describe the books. 

The Subject Cataloging Section will one day begin to classify the 
books and assign subject headings. 

The Binding Section prepares material for shipment to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for binding, rebinding, or repairing and is re- 
sponsible for seeing that the work is done according to instructions. 

I hope you are not distressed at the prospect of having to listen to our 
cataloging rules as there is a good chance that you may be interested in 
them. To insure your interest I shall confide in you the possibility that 
the Library of Congress will accept our cataloging copy for printing and 
distribution to other libraries. The cards will probably be issued in a 
new AML series to replace the present SG series. They will, of course, 
show AML classification and tracings. 

In formulating our cataloging rules our aim has been to produce 
cards which will describe the books they represent accurately, adequately, 
and simply. The resulting cards contain less detailed information than 
Library of Congress cards. 

Briefly, our cataloging rules for the general collections (not for the 
old and rare materials) are: 

The ALA Rules will govern the form of the author entry. While it is 
necessary to distinguish each individual from all others, it is not deemed 
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necessary to give complete names and dates if a name is otherwise unique 
in the catalog. A reasonable effort will be made to identify each author. 

The title will be transcribed in sufficient fullness to give a true picture 
of the book but all unnecessary phrases will be omitted, except that there 
will be no omission of the first part of the title. 

Added entries will be justified either in the title or in notes. 

In case more than one place or publisher appears on the title-page, 
only one will be given on the card and the publisher's name may be 
reduced to a recognizable brief form. 

The date of publication will be given as exactly as possible. In the 
case of American books the copyright date will be given in addition to 
the imprint date when there is more than two years difference. 

Preliminary and main numbered pages only will be indicated, except 
for unnumbered pages at the end containing information which is an 
integral part of the book. 1 v. will be used when pagination is compli- 
cated and for unpaged books. 

Illustrative matter, whether in the text or as plates, will be indicated 
by “illus.” except that portraits will be noted specifically. 

Size will not be given. 

As few notes as possible will be used. 

The cataloging of serials follows closely the rules now in use at the 
Library of Congress. 

* We hope that our cards may be made available to you and that you 
will find them useful. 





The Acquisition Program 


By Scott ApamMs, Chief, Acquisition Division 
Army Medical Library 


O A considerable extent, the acquisition program of the Army 

Medical Library was predetermined by the findings of the Survey 

Committee. The two imperatives were: insurance of total coverage 
for current medical literature of all countries, and rehabilitation of 
neglected areas in the existing collection. This is a brief report on our 
efforts to meet these imperatives. 

In order to undertake either of these duties, a considerable amount of 
organization building was first necessary. The staff was enlarged from 
four members in 1942 to twenty-five today. Three functional sections 
were organized: Selection and Searching, whose job it is to determine 
what the Library wants, and whether it is already in the collection; Order, 
whose function it is to act promptly on all recommendations passed on 
by Selection and Searching; and Serials, responsible for the serial check- 
ing record, serial solicitation and Duplicate Exchange;Fgrty-four pro- 
cedures to guide the activities of these sections are now in draft form. 

Insurance of total coverage of national literatures has, of course, 
been hampered by wartime and postwar conditions. Arrangements have 
been made covering the United States, Great Britain, most of Latin- 
America, The Netherlands, Switzerland, and France. For coverage 
during the war years, we owe a debt of gratitude for the work of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee, who supplied literally tons of enemy 
literature. 

Since, however, we were so circumscribed in overseas activities, we 
turned considerable attention in 1945 to the American out-of-print 
book trade in an effort to rehabilitate our collections. Extensive adver- 
tising in trade media located many specific titles and many more collec- 
tions of medical books on the shelves of lesser known dealers. 

A few figures may be interesting at this point. Our total pieces 
(serials and monographs combined) increased from 40,000 in 1944 to 
55,000 in 1945. Of the 1945 total, 43,500 were original serial pieces 
(twice as many, or 84,778 were actually handled). 1,113 new serial 
titles were added to the Library in 1945, As of March 1946, 1015 copies 
of the Current List are being used for exchange activities. 
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The 40,000 odd duplicate serials received in 1945 were, of course, 
added to our reservoir of some 200,000 duplicates for exchange. As 
actively as we can, we are releasing lists to the Medical Library Exchange. 
Our policy is one of cooperation with the Exchange, with whose 
principles we enthusiastically agree. 

I can mention briefly a few current projects, which may provide a 
cross section view of our activities. 

We are inundated today with a spate of ‘‘documents’’—captured 
enemy material, and evaluation reports made by Intelligence teams. We 
are trying to reach out for all this material we can locate. We have made 
strenuous effort to acquire all publications of our own S. G. O., including 
the elusive “Theatre of War’’ publications. We are making a drive with 
the assistanc: of the Documents Section to rebuild our neglected collec- 
tion of forcign demographic and health reports. We are using the facili- 
ties of the Department of State, of Military Intelligence Service, and of 
Medical Intelligence Division in the Office of the Surgeon General, in 
acquiring foreign material, and to all these we acknowledge our grati- 
tude. We are to derive considerable benefit from the screening activity of 
the Library of Congress mission, now in Frankfurt. We are trying to 
bring about successful exchange relations with the Soviets. 

In short, we're having a three-ring circus in Washington, and if any 
of you should care to visit us, the tickets are free. 





Serving the Professional Public 


By HELEN H. Norris, Chief, Reference Division 
Army Medical Library 


HAVE been asked to tell you what the Reference Division of the 
Army Medical Library is, what it does, and what facilities it pro- 
vides for study and research. 

Army Regulations (AR 40-405) clearly define the duties and activi- 
ties of the Library as a whole. The special functions of the Reference 
Division are designated by The Director. The regulations governing the 
Library are exceedingly liberal, for they specifically make its resources 
available to the entire scientific world, and not to the military alone. 

An analysis of some of the services rendered may be of interest. 

The first point deals with the number of readers registered from July 
1944, to March 1, of the present year. These figures deserve particular 
emphasis, because we believe that the Reference Division is best able to 
aid readers who bring their problems in person. It is a satisfaction to note 
that there has been a steady increase; thus, during the last six months of 
1944, the average number registered per month was just short of two 
hundred and fifty, whereas at present it is five hundred and thirty. Read- 
ers have come from all states of the Union, and from nineteen foreign 
countries. 

The increase in registration figures is reflected in the number of 
books and journals supplied, which has risen from a monthly average of 
eight hundred during 1944 to thirty-five hundred at present. 

The greater use of the Library is similarly shown by the number 
of reference questions presented. These questions are of infinite variety; 
there was, for example, a request for an iodine map of the United States; 
a reader asked for good illustrations of “‘joint mice’’; a physician desired 
the date of the original description of Ayerza’s disease. In 1944, the 
reference questions averaged forty a month; today, four times that many. 

As laid down in Army Regulations, one of the major tasks of the 
Library is the preparation of special bibliographies. The subjects range 
over the entire field of medicine and the ancillary sciences; the more 
extensive bibliographies furnished comprise nearly two hundred titles, 
all of which represent articles actually consulted. No effort is spared to 
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provide the needed information, and advice is often sought from special- 
ists in the various divisions of the Office of the Surgeon General, in the 
Public Health Service, in the National Research Council, and in similar 
scientific bodies. 

Due to the physical limitations of the Library as it now exists, this 
bibliographic service has of necessity been largely restricted to meet the 
needs of the military forces, whether at home or overseas. With our far- 
flung Army and Navy, we may expect this demand to continue. Approxi- 
mately fifteen per cent of such definitive bibliographies, however, have 
been supplied to civilian institutions and individuals. 

In sum, the primary objective of the Reference Division of the Army 
Medical Library is to make available to the scientific public its great 
collection. We are pleased to record that during the past two years, the 
demands for its services have shown a steady and significant growth. 





Reorganization of the Army Medical Library 


By Wy Luis E. WricHT, The Librarian 
Army Medical Library 


EN years ago, in 1936, the Army Medical Library celebrated its 

100th anniversary. A distinguished group gathered at the Library 

to pay tribute to a great institution. It was somewhat ironical that 
this meeting coincided closely with the lowest ebb in the service which 
the Library could render to the medical profession in this country. The 
depression had starved the Library until in the biennium 1933-1935 only 
16 books were purchased and the Index Catalogue, suspended from 
1932-1935, had appeared again only after strong pressure from the 
medical profession. 

The past 10 years have represented a reawakening of the Library. 
The outbreak of the war found this process already under way, but like 
so many other of our institutions, the Library was poorly prepared to 
render to our armed forces the services which should have been its 
privilege. Early in 1943, a committee sponsored by the American Library 
Association and financed by the Rockefeller Foundation conducted an 
intensive survey of the Library and its activities and presented a series 
of recommendations for the improvement of its organization. In this and 
the following papers the staff of the Library will describe how these 
recommendations have been carried out. 

The basic recommendation was that the Library should strengthen 
its ability to serve its clientele by building up a trained staff and giving 
it a better organization through which to function. The staff has 
been increased since 1943 from 58 to 128. We have succeeded in re- 
cruiting a staff which through its training and abilities is a credit 
to a great institution. The organization of this staff and its functional 
grouping has been largely although not yet completely accomplished. 
The staff is divided into five divisions: Acquisition, Catalog, Reference, 
Index-Catalogue and History of Medicine Divisions, in addition to the 
administrative staff in the offices of The Director and The Librarian. 
The creation within these divisions of sections charged with carrying 
out specific parts of the divisional responsibilities is also largely accom- 
plished. By giving to the individual staff members, through the operation 
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of these organizational changes and through carefully designed job 
descriptions, a clear picture of their part in the total work of the organiza- 
tion we are able to use the abilities of each individual in building up the 
services of the whole institution. 

Next in importance to the creation of an adequate staff is the securing 
of the materials with which they can work. Here our aim is to secure a 
complete collection in the field of medicine, both current publications 
and those which have been missed at any period in the past. Mr. Adams 
will describe the work which has been undertaken in carrying out this 
aim in the Acquisition Division. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the efforts of the staff to render 
service has been the totally inadequate records that have been available 
of the materials in the Library. The Index-Catalogue is a great scientific 
bibliography but it is not adequate as a sole key to the Army Medical 
Library's collection. There existed no single alphabetical catalog of our 
holdings, no record of where material was classified, even under the 
imperfect system of classification which the Library used, and no shelf- 
list to serve as an inventory control to check on the present status of the 
Library’s collection. The Catalog Division—a wholly new creation— 
will be described by Miss MacDonald. I will say here only that we have 
succeeded in creating a shelflist which lists the entire monographic and 
serial collections of the Library and that we are now working on the 
inventory of the pamphlet collections. This shelflist is being photo- 
graphically duplicated so that we will have soon a single alphabetical 
list of the Library’s possessions, 

After the material has been secured and recorded it must be put to 
use. We have been fortunate in being able to build up a competently 
trained reference staff which, although still not as large as we should 
like, is able to handle the important calls which are made on it. Miss 
Norris will describe more fully the present work of this division. 

During the war the photoduplication service was tremendously ex- 
panded. We are finding today that on their return to civilian life doctors 
who have had experience with microfilms supplied to the Army are mak- 
ing increased requests for this service. Photoduplication, which we regard 
primarily as an extension of our loan service, is still without charge but 
we do ask that persons asking for this service confine their requests to 
material which is not available to them in their own localities. It is our 
belief that the Army Medical Library should supplement the services 
available through the other medical libraries of the country but should 
not attempt to supplant them or to be the sole source for filling demands 
for medical literature. 

The Library has, during the past year, undertaken a new service to 
supplement the Index-Catalogue. The Current List of Medical Literature 
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formerly published privately by the Friends of The Army Medical Li- 
brary was taken over at the end of last August as an official publication of 
the Library. The Survey suggested that there should be a closer connec- 
tion between the Current List of Medical Literature, The Quarterly 
Cumulative Index Medicus and the Index Catalogue. This would un- 
doubtedly be a desirable development but is still a project for the in- 
definite future. We should be glad to learn from you or from those who 
use your libraries of ways in which the Current List of Medical Literature 
could be made more useful to you. 

The Index-Catalogue Division has been relieved of most of its varied 
duties so that the staff can put its full attention on preparing the volumes 
of the Index-Catalogue. With the increase in incoming material we are 
having some difficulty in recording so many additional pieces. We shall 
continue to aim, however, at the Survey’s recommendation of issuing a 
volume of approximately 100,000 references each year. It would be 
desirable to have the Index-Catalogue complete each series in approxi- 
mately 10 years and that is a goal at which we shall later aim. 

The outbreak of the war saw in libraries everywhere an exodus of the 
more valuable material to places of greater safety. We were fortunate 
in being able to secure in Cleveland adequate modern facilities to which 
we could remove the more precious volumes. Because of the poor physi- 
cal conditions which had surrounded the collection in Washington many 
of these volumes had deteriorated sadly. Dr. Fisch will describe the 
progress which we have made in restoring the collections under his 
charge. These volumes will remain in Cleveland until adequate care can 
be assured them in Washington. 

The Survey Committee printed in solid capitals the recommendation, 
“A NEW BUILDING IS AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY.” Those of 
you who know the physical surroundings under which the Library at 
present operates will agree with this recommendation, We believe that a 
new building will be forthcoming in the near future. Colonel Gardner 
in speaking of the future of the Library will tell you more of these plans. 

The Survey made by Mr. Metcalf and his committee was an event of 
the highest importance in the history of the Army Medical Library. Al- 
though progress sometimes seems discouragingly slow to those of us that 
see each day’s activities as they occur, yet as we look back on the changes 
which have been made since 1943 we believe that there has been real 
progress and improvement in the services which the Army Medical 
Library gives and in its ability to expand those services further for the 
benefit of the medical profession. 





The Cleveland Restoration 


By Max H. Fiscu, Chief, History of Medicine Division 
Army Medical Library 


URING the most destructive of all wars, there were, here and there, 
even in the employ of the War Department, groups of persons 
charged with tasks of restoration and conservation. One fortunate 

group of that kind was the staff of the Cleveland Branch of the Army 
Medical Library. 

The Cleveland Branch was established in the summer of 1942 to 
receive and care for a part of the Library's collections which it seemed 
desirable to place out of probable bombing range, and for which, be- 
sides, there was no longer room in Washington. These included, in the 
first place, nearly ail the Library’s books printed before 1801 and much 
of the non-current material in the so-called medical documents and vital 
statistics collection. 

As the books were culled out and packed in Washington and as they 
were unpacked and shelved in Cleveland, the ravages of time, fire, flood, 
mildew, dry heat, bookworms, pornographic vandals, and other enemies 
of books became painfully evident. It was apparent that a large-scale and 
long-term program of physical restoration was required if these collec- 
tions were to be preserved. 

There is in Cleveland a library bindery company of national reputa- 
tion. A contract was drawn up with it for repair and rebinding, in buck- 
ram and leather, according to much more exacting specifications than 
those for routine library binding. The results were satisfactory but it was 
apparent that the company could not handle the necessary volume of 
leather work, so the Cleveland Branch set up its own studio with a staff 
of six for that part of the program, and later contracts with the company 
were confined to buckram binding. 

Last month, at the end of the first three years of the restoration pro- 
gram, about 17,000 volumes had been repaired or rebound. About 7,300 
of these were from what was formerly called the rare book collection, 
but has recently been christened the History of Medicine Collection. 
The completion of the program for the latter collection alone will require 
at least five more years. 
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The guiding principle of the restoration has been never to coffin the 
remains in boxes or slipcases if they could be rebuilt into viable books. 
Everything original, however, has been preserved, even to the extent of 
gluing fragments of original bindings over new bindings of similar 
materials and styles. Old clasps have been repaired and missing parts 
replaced. Since the Library is chiefly interested not in museum pieces but 
in the preservation of complete and readable texts, missing pages have 
been supplied as far as possible by photostats from other copies. Books 
whose sheets had originally or later been bound-in wrong order have 
been resewn in consecutive order, but always with a notation of the 
change. 

A shelflist of the History of Medicine Collection is now in progress 
and a new and complete card catalog will follow. Sheet descriptions of 
incunabula and manuscripts have been made, and a printed catalog is in 
preparation. Lantern slides are being made of historically significant 
illustrations, title pages, printers’ marks and other material suitable for 
lectures based on the collection. 

Why take all this trouble to put in condition for active use books 
which everyone knows are seldom looked at except under glass? Because 
the history of medicine, as of science in general, is due not merely for 
postwar recovery, but for more intensive cultivation than has ever before 
been dreamed. Whether we like it or not, intellectual leadership is 
rapidly passing from persons nourished on the humanities to persons 
trained primarily in science. These new men and their teachers are im- 
patient of the humaner letters of yesterday, but feel the need of some 
equivalent for them. They are finding it increasingly in the history of 
science itself. Scholars, teachers and amateurs of the history of medicine 
and related sciences are going to be rediscovering and studying the 
sources. The Library whose hospitality we are now enjoying will obvi- 
ously be a national center for such investigations. The Army Medical 
Library will certainly be anothe: Thanks to the vision and initiative of 
Harold Jones and Tom Keys, and the cooperation of their colleagues and 
successors, its historical collections, after long neglect, will be ready. 





A Forward Glance* 


By LEON L. GARDNER, Colonel, M.C. 
The Director, Army Medical Library 


T is a particular pleasure to be present at this gathering which repre- 

z sents the foremost talent of the United States in the medical library 

field. I welcome the privilege of making new friends among the 
members of this select group. 

Unhappily my time is limited to this day only, for I must return to 
Washington tonight. I was considerably taken aback to discover that I 
had made commitments to be at two different places at the same time. 
It is deeply disappointing to me to forego the pleasure of continued 
attendance at this convention but I feel obligated to keep my word to 
the Special Libraries Association to speak tomorrow evening in Wash- 
ington. It happens that I have been away from Washington for the past 
several weeks, acting as host in the name of the Government to a group 
of distinguished guests of honor, including The Surgeon General of the 
Brazilian Army, who were visiting this country by special invitation. It 
was too late to correct the conflict in my schedule by the time it came to 
light. 

The loss is mine. I would be very happy if each one of you would 
help minimize that loss by making it a point to see that we meet person- 
ally. 

Without further delay I must discharge a happy obligation which 
General Kirk entrusted to me. Just prior to departure I saw General Kirk 
and was asked by him to convey to you his personal greetings. As The 
Surgeon General of the Army, he holds the Army Medical Library in 
trusteeship for the Nation and he shares with you a keen personal interest 
in problems which are of mutual concern to all who are engaged in 
medical library work. 

You have just heard members of the staff of the Library summarize 
briefly the problems and procedures related to their particular responsi- 
bilities. I have presumptuously elected to divine the Library’s future. It 
is a rash undertaking because Dame Fortune is a notoriously fickle jade 
in the military service. Nevertheless, the future may perhaps be depicted 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association held in New 
Haven, Connecticut, 25-27 March 1946. 
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in terms so broad yet clear that they will hold true regardless of who 
may be the director of the institution or how soon or late may come a 
change in the incumbency. 

From the trend of events, it is reasonable to foresee the day when the 
Army Medical Library will receive the public recognition which has long 
been due the venerable institution. This support will find material ex- 
pression in the erection of a majestic building of the monumental type 
of architecture to become the future home of the Library. It will be 
located on Capitol Hill and will stand as a thing of dignity and beauty, 
filled with priceless cultural treasure; an object of lasting pride to the 
nation. : 

By mutual arrangement between the three great national libraries in 
the Capital, the Congressional, the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Army Medical, overlapping of effort and duplication of expenditures 
will be minimized. This will be accomplished by clearly defining the 
realms of human knowledge in which each shall, by common accord, 
enjoy paramount interest and priority of rights. 

It will be no easy task to determine wisely where the line of delimita- 
tion of paramount interest shall be drawn in the border zone of allied 
sciences and related subjects. You who are here can be of inestimable 
assistance in this undertaking. It is you who, above all, possess the 
informed outlook necessary to arrive at a balanced judgment. Your sug- 
gestions and views in this regard are solicited and will be sincerely 
welcomed. 

With a suitable building in which to carry on its activities and with a 
clear definition of aims and the fields in which it holds paramount in- 
terest, the Library will at long last be free to dedicate itself wholly to the 
ambitious task of acquiring, to the limit of capabilities, examples of all of 
the literature published in the world relating to its own responsibilities. 
Possessed of such a collection, the Library can and should serve as the 
court of ultimate appeal for information in medical science. 

This is the ultimate goal. It is far reaching and ambitious but emi- 
nently worthy of attainment. Any lesser is not good enough. Conse- 
quently, we have purposefully raised the sights to cover the final target 
of our endeavor. The issue is already joined. Upon the outcome turns the 
whole future of the Library. Today is not the time, therefore, to indulge 
in bright visions of future promise. The moment calls for action. Today 
is a critical day of decision in the fortunes of the Library. 

Yesterday the 75th Congress authorized the construction of a new 
library by an enabling act which President Roosevelt approved. Today 
that authorization must be converted into the solid reality of marble and 
stone fashioned into a monumental building by the money which it is 
today’s solemn task to secure. Tomorrow the destiny of the Library will 
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have been decided, whether it be fore lasting greatness or only as some- 
thing to be remembered with regret. Eight years have elapsed since a new 
building was authorized, but not provided. Continued denial might soon 
compromise fatally the prospects of the Library for all time. You are as 
keenly aware as I of the compelling urgency of the situation. 

But happily I have no desperate case to make known to you. On the 
contrary, the picture as of today is a bright one. A remark of General 
Kirk’s, made to me Saturday, summarizes it pithily. ‘““You are better off 
than the rest of us,” he said, in regard to the course of budgetary hear- 
ings. He had particular reference to the progress of the Library’s request 
for an appropriation for new construction. $10,000,000 is asked as the 
irreducible minimum. The proposal has been before the joint hearings 
of the War Department and the Bureau of the Budget, and has success- 
fully passed the War Department’s scrutiny. I wish that I could say as 
much for the Budget Bureau since it constitutes a major hurdle to be 
negotiated in the slow progress toward the objective. But no word from 
the Budget Bureau is forthcoming as yet. 

If no major set-back is suffered from that source, the future should 
look bright indeed. The Congress, in its present mood of enlightened 
interest and thoughtful concern, is inclined favorably toward projects 
that have for their purpose the presetvation and advancement of scientific 
knowledge. The Library has been given sympathetic hearing in Congress 
in recent times and there seems to be no reason to fear a less understand- 
ing treatment when the present vital issue comes before that august body. 

That in essence is the picture which the future presents. The Library 
stands at the crossroads. All of its future will be governed by the turn 
which is made, So far the indications point to a happy outcome. Further 
than that I hesitate to commit myself in giving assurances. 

I could, of course, describe the blue prints of the projected building. 
And it would be an imposing and absorbing picture to contemplate. 
However, the whole thing is but a bright dream until and unless it is 
given substance by adequate appropriations. Hence, I return to my state- 
ment to the effect that all goes well up to the present moment. And with 
that I end. 





Association News 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PROGRAM OF THE FORTY-FIFTH MEETING 
YALE MEDICAL LIBRARY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, MARCH 25-27, 1946 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 24, 1946 


2:00 to 10:00 REGISTRATION, Hotel Taft 
7:30 Meeting of Executive Committee 


MONDAY, MARCH 25, 1946 


Morning Session 


9:00 REGISTRATION, Periodical Room, Yale Medical Library 
10:00 ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 
Dr. Francis G. Blake, Dean of the School of Medicine 
Mr, James T. Babb, University Librarian 
Dr. Samuel C. Harvey, Chairman, Yale Medical Library Committee 
RESPONSE FOR THE ASSOCIATION 
Miss Mary Louise Marshall, President 
10:30 HiIsTORY OF THE YALE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Dr. Harold S. Burr, E. K. Hunt Professor of Anatomy 
10:45 THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BOOK 
Mr. Carl Purington Rollins, Printer to Yale University 
11:00 LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 
Dr. Arturo Castiglioni, Lecturer in the History of Medicine, Yale 
University 
11:15 HisTORY OF THE YALE MEDICAL LIBRARIES 
Dr. John F. Fulton, Chairman, Advisory Board, Historical Library 
11:30 BUSINESS MEETING 
12:30 LUNCHEON IN RECREATION RooM, Sterling Hall of Medicine, as 
guests of the School of Medicine 


Afternoon Session 


BRIEF REPORTS ON THE ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY 
(by the Staff of the Library) 


2:00 ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY CATALOGUING 
Miss M. Ruth MacDonald 
THE ACQUISITION PROGRAM 
Mr. Scott Adams 
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SERVING THE PROFESSIONAL PUBLIC 
Miss Helen H. Norris 
REORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY 
Mr. Wyllis E. Wright, The Librarian 
THE CLEVELAND RESTORATION 
Dr. Max H. Fisch, Chief, History of Medicine Division 
A FORWARD GLANCE ‘ 
Colonel Leon L. Gardner, The Director 
3:00 SOME INFLUENTIAL BOOKS IN THE HISTORY OF DENTISTRY 
Mrs. Madelene Marshall, The Dental School, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 
3:30 EXPERIENCES AS MEDICAL HISTORIAN OF THE EUROPEAN THEATRE 
Colonel Sanford V. Larkey, Welch Medical Library 
6:00 Buses LEAVE HoTeL Tart for Dr. and Mrs. Fulton’s house 
(at 100 Deepwood Drive, Hamden, in case you miss the bus) 
6:15 REFRESHMENTS WITH Joseph Priestley's Pyrmont water 
7:15 Buses LEAVE THE FULTON’s House for Hotel Taft 
7:30 ANNUAL BANQUET: Hotel Taft 
Speaker: C.-E. A. Winslow, Professor Emeritus of Public Health: 
“The Physician—Priest or Businessman’”’ 


TUESDAY, MARCH 26, 1946 
Morning Session 
9:00 (Sharp) THE EXCHANGE 


Miss Mildred V. Naylor, Exchange Manager 
9:20 INTERLIBRARY LOANS: POLICIES AND PROBLEMS. INTRODUCTORY 


TALK 
Mr. Jurgen G. Raymond, New York Academy of Medicine 
9:35 Discussion: Miss Clara Manson, College of Physicians of Philadel- 
phia; Mr. James F. Ballard, Boston Medical Library; Dr. George 
L. Banay, Worcester State Hospital; Miss Helen H. Norris, 
Army Medical Library; Miss Marion A. Murphy, Washington 
University School of Medicine 


SYMPOSIUM ON INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
10:15 BRITISH MEDICAL LIBRARIES IN WARTIME 
Miss Ethel Wigmore, National Medical Research Institute, London 
10:45 REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON AID TO LIBRARIES 
IN WAR AREAS AND ON PLANS OF THE AMERICAN BOOK 
CENTER 
Miss Dorothy J. Comins, Executive Assistant, Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas 
11:00 THE CENTRAL LIBRARY BUREAU AT THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF MED- 
ICINE 
Dr. Robert S. Morison, Assistant Director, The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion 
11:10 WritTEN REPORT FROM Mr. Richard H. Heindel, Acting Chief, 
Division of Libraries and Institutes, Department of State 
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11:20 INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL DOCUMENTATION 
Mr. Atherton Seidell, Secretary, Friends of the Army Medical 
Library 
11:30 GENERAL DISCUSSION 
12:30 LUNCHEON (subscription): Eleanor’s Sea Grille, 23 College Street 







Afternoon Session: Sterling Memorial Library 






2:00 THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Mr. James T. Babb, Librarian 
PLANNING AND ERECTION OF THE LIBRARY BUILDING 
Miss Mary C. Withington, Executive Secretary 
THE SHORT-TITLE CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 1641-1700 
Mr. Donald G. Wing, Associate Librarian 
TITLES AND BLURBS 
Dr. W. W. Francis, Librarian, Osler Library, McGill University 
3:15 PERLUSTRATION 
4:00 VIsIr TO THE ELIZABETHAN CLUB LIBRARY 
4:30 TEA AS GUESTS OF THE NEw HAVEN COLONY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
6:00 THE EVENING Is Yours! 












WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1946 






Morning Session 
9:30 PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS: TRAINING FOR MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP 
Miss Mary Louise Marshall 
10:30 BUSINESS MEETING 
11:30 MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
1:00 LUNCHEON (subscription) : Hotel Taft 










OUR NEW OFFICERS 


Dr. W. B. McDANIEL, II, President 
Librarian of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 







Dr. McDaniel, is a graduate of the Boston Latin School, Harvard Bach- 
elor of Arts and New York University Doctor of Philosophy. The first half 
of his professional life was spent in teaching English, then the Classics, the 
latter for eight years at New York University. During this New York 
period, which was just prior to his going to Philadelphia, the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press published his edition of the poems of the Roman poet Catullus, 
which is’still used in a number of the leading universities and private schools ; 
this led to his acting as adviser on classical texts to the New York office of the 
press. In this period he spent four summer vacations in Europe, traveling 
widely except for one summer spent chiefly at the American Academy in 
Rome. F 

In 1933, he accepted the librarianship of the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia. Expecting to lead the quiet, pleasant life of a research 
scholar, he soon found that, if the library was to fulfill the function he had 
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come to think it should, he would largely have to kiss the anticipated re- 
search studies good-by, roll up his sleeves, and learn the business of being 
an administrative librarian. In this still continuing process he became more 
and more library-minded, participating actively, for instance, in the establish- 
ment of the Philadelphia Union Library Catalogue and the Philadelphia 
Metropolitan Library Council, which he served as president for two terms. 
Deeply interested in our Association from the beginning, he has served 
on the Executive and other committees, and edited the Bulletin for one 
year. During the war he was secretary of the American Association of the 
History of Medicine, and is at present a delegate of the History of Science 
Society to the American Council of Learned Societies. Last February he was 
appointed an Honorary Consultant to the Army Medical Library. 


Dr. C. ABBoTT BELING, Vice-President 
Chairman, Library Committee, Academy of Medicine 
of Northern New Jersey 


Dr. Beling was born in 1906. His early schooling was obtained at the 
Newark Academy. He received his Bachelor of Science degree from Princeton 
University, Doctor of Medicine from Columbia University College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons and his Doctor of Science from New York University 
Medical College. Dr. Beling is a member of the American Medical Association, 
American College of Surgeons, and a Diplomate of the American Board of 
Surgery. He has been very active in state and local medical societies, having 
been a member of various committees. He holds the following hospital ap- 
pointments: Attending surgeon, St. Barnabas Hospital; assistant surgeon, 
Newark City and Presbyterian Hospitals, and consulting surgeon, Essex County 
Hospital, Cedar Grove. Dr. Beling has served as a member of the Library 
Committee of the Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey for the last 
ten years, and its chairman from the last three years. 


MR. JURGEN G. RAYMOND, Treasurer 
Head of the Reference and Circulation Department, New York 
Academy of Medicine Library, New York City 


Mr. Raymond was born in Simrishamn, Sweden, 1904 and came to the 
United States in 1916. He received his Bachelor of Science from Michigan 
State College in 1928 and, while at the University, he was employed as 
assistant in the Department of Entomology and also in the Library. 

Mr. Raymond has had a variety of experience in various lines of work, 
something most unusual in a medical librarian. He was employed at various 
times in the steel mills of Ohio, the United States Bureau of Interal Revenue, 
publicity director for a number of corporations, and reporter on the San 
Francisco Examiner. 

Deciding to enter library work, he entered Columbia University School 
of Library Service in 1932, receiving his library degree the following year. 
Following his graduation, he has ben employed as assistant in the Uni- 
versity Club Library in New York City and assistant in the College of the 
City of New York Library. Since 1938, he has been head of the Reference 
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and Circulation Department of the New York Academy of Medicine Library. 

He is an active member of the Medical Library Association, the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and the Special Libraries Association. For the past 
two years he has been Chairman of the Committee on Microfilming and 
Documentation of the Special Libraries Association and is Editor of the forth- 
coming Directory of Microfilming Services in the United States and Canada. 


Miss HEATH BABCOCK, Secretary 
Assistant Librarian, Medical Section, State Library, 
Albany, New York 


Miss Babcock received her Bachelor of Arts degree from Vassar College in 
1921, and received her certificate from the New York State Library School 
in 1926. She was employed as a laboratory technician by the New York 
State Department of Health and the Bender Hygienic Laboratory from 
1921-25. Miss Babcock began her library career at Vassar in 1923 as Loan 
Desk Assistant and, in 1926, was Assistant Order Librarian for the New 
York State Library. She transferred to the Medical Section of the State 
Library in 1926 and was made Assistant Medical Librarian in 1928. In 
1927 and 1928, she was First Assistant in the Order Section of the American 
Library in Paris. Miss Babcock is a member of the New York Library As- 
sociation and the Medical Library Association. 


Miss HELEN BAYNE, Member, Nominating Committee 
Librarian of the New York University College of Medicine Library, 


New York City 


Miss Bayne received her Bachelor of Arts Degree from the University 
of Minnesota. She has served as a member of the staff of the St. Paul Public 
Library, American Library in Paris, the Engineering Society Library of New 
York City, and for the past seventeen years, has been librarian of the New 
York University College of Medicine. Miss Bayne is an active member of 
the Medical Library Association. 


Dr. JOHN F. FuLton, Member of the Executive Committee 
Sterling Professor of Physiology, Yale University Schocl of Medicine, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Dr. Fulton is a native of St. Paul, Minnesota. He received his Bachelor 
of Science from Harvard University in 1921 and his Doctor of Medicine in 
1927. He was a Rhodes and Christopher Welch Scholar at Oxford Uni- 
versity, from which University he received his Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of Science. He also received the 
Honorary Degrees of Master of Arts from Yale University and Doctor of 
Laws from Kenyon College. He was Demonstrator of Physiology at Oxford 
from 1923-25, Junior Assistant Neurologic Surgeon at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston, 1928, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
1928-30, and Sterling Professor of Physiology at the Yale University School 
of Medicine from 1930 to date. 

Dr. Fulton is the author of innumerable articles and monographs in the 





CHARLES FRANKENBERGER 


Librarian of the Medical Society of the County of Kings, 1917-1945 
President of the Medical Library Association, 1934-1935 
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fields of physiology, medical history, and aviation medicine. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Research Council, the American Physiological Society, 
Zoological Society, Urological Association, American Medical Association, 
London Physiological Society, and the British Society of Experimental 
Biologists, to mention a few. Dr. Fulton has long been active in the Medical 
Library Association, and we consider ourselves fortunate in having a person 
of his caliber as a member of the Executive Committee, 


MR, FRANKENBERGER RETIRES FROM ACTIVE SERVICE 


In October, 1945, after more than twenty-eight years of service as Li- 
brarian of the Medical Society of the County of Kings and Academy of 
Medicine of Brooklyn, Mr. Charles Frankenberger retired from active duty 
and became Consulting Librarian. In recognition of this long period of 
service, the Society honored him at its December, 1945, Stated Meeting by 
presenting him with an engrossed scroll inscribed as follows: 


“The members of the Medical Society of the County of Kings herewith 
extend to Charles Frankenberger their appreciation of his splendid work as 
Librarian for the past thirty years. During this period of time his unfailing 
energy and competent administration have brought the Library to its present 
position of prominence, it now being the fifth largest Medical Library in the 
United States. His sterling characteristics have gained for him the esteem of 
all those who have come in contact with him. We trust that he may enjoy 
a well-deserved rest from his arduous duties.” 

Mr. Frankenberger gained his early library experience at the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia under Mr. Charles Perry Fisher and was later Li- 
brarian of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. He became Librarian 
of the Medical Society of the County of Kings on September 1, 1917. Under 
his able leadership and untiring efforts, the Library grew from 75,000 to 
163,000 volumes and the current periodical file increased from 400 to almost 
1600. 

Mr. Frankenberger also served, since 1926 until his retirement, as Consult- 
ing Librarian and Special Lecturer on Medical Literature and Bibliology at 
the Long Island College of Medicine. This was the first medical school in 
this country to inaugurate a series of lectures on medical literature and how 
to consult it as a required course in the curriculum. 

He was elected President of the Medical Library Association in 1934, and 
in 1944 was appointed an Honorary Consultant to the Army Medical Library. 

Mr. Frankenberger left early in January and spent the rest of the winter in 
Florida. His many friends and associates wish him much happiness and a 
long period of well-earned rest. 

Mr. Wesley Draper, the Assistant Librarian was appointed Acting Li- 
brarian of the Medical Society of the County of Kings and Academy of 
Medicine of Brooklyn. 


The News Letter of the Cleveland Medical Library reports the library is 
busy with reconversion. Already one hundred and fifty-five members have 
returned to Cleveland and have resumed their former positions. Pursuant to 
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action of the Board of Trustees, each returning member is sent a letter from 
the Secretary welcoming him back, reminding him of the Library service and 
acknowledging our debt to him by continuing his membership and full 
library service without cost for one year. That this attention has been appreci- 
ated is attested by many letters. Dr. E. H. Cushing, a Trustee since 1932, 
has returned to Cleveland and resumed active participation in the affairs of 
the Library. 

Our activities are increasing, according to the annual report of the Director 
of the Library. There were 14,403 visits in 1945 compared to 10,157 in 
1944, an increase of forty-two percent. The circulation consisted of 8,437 
items compared to 5,648 in 1944, an increase of 49 percent. Of these, 967 
items went to Crile General Hospital on an interlibrary loan basis without 
charge. Eight hundred and seventy-one items (increase of 129) were de- 
livered to 138 members by the free delivery service. 


The following programs were rendered by the Joint Conference of Medical 
Librarians and Medical Record Librarians sponsored by the Medical Librarians 
Section of the Tri-State Hospital Assembly, and the Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Chicago and Vicinity Associations of Medical Record Li- 
brarians. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 1—1:30-3:30 P.M. 


WILMA TROXEL, Chicago; Librarian, Library of Medical Sciences, University 
of Illinois College of Medicine, Presiding. 
The Problem of Medical Records in the Small Hospital. 
ANDREW PATTULLO, Battle Creek; Assoc. Dir., Hospital Division, W. K. 
Kellogg Found. 
The Hospital Medical Library in Relation to Educational Functions 
F, H. ARESTAD, M.D., Chicago; Assistant Secretary, Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals, American Medical Association. 
Panel Discussion: Departmental Interdependence 
Moderator. L. MARGUERIETE PRIME, Chicago; Librarian and Director, De- 
partment of Literary Research, American College of Surgeons. 
Participants: 
JEAN HOFFMAN, R.R.L., Chicago; INEZ BYARS, R.R.L., Chicago; MARION 
WHITE, Chicago; NETTIE MEHNE, Chicago; JENNIE GREENBAUM, Chi- 
cago; COEINA RUCH, Chicago. 
And the Joint Conference of Medical Librarians and Hospital Librarians 
sponsored by the Medical Librarians Section and the Hospital Librarians 
Section of the Tri-State Hospital Assembly. 


THURSDAY, MAY 2—1:30-3:30 P.M. 


MADELENE MARSHALL, Chicago; Librarian, Northwestern University Dental 
School Library, Presiding. 
Purposes and Methods of Reconditioning in Army Hospitals 
COLONEL JAMES M. DUNN, M.C., A.U.S., Fort Custer; Chief of Recondi- 
tioning, Percy Jones Convalescent Hospital, Percy Jones Hospital Center. 
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How Books Help to Equip People for a Return to Life 
S. I. HAYAKAWA, Ph.D., Chicago; Professor, Illinois Institute of Technology. 
School of Nursing Library 
WILMA STEVENS, R.N., Chicago; Assistant Director, In charge of Nursing 
Education, St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing. 
The Future of the Medical Library 
MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES R. REYNOLDS, U.S.A., (Retired), Chicago; Di- 
rector, Department of Graduate Training in Surgery, American College 
of Surgeons. 


MISS MARGARET HUGHES, University of Oregon Medical School Library, 
Portland, Oregon is leaving by plane June 11, 1946, to attend the meeting 
of Special Libraries in Boston. While in the East she will also attend the 
Meeting of the American Library Association in Buffalo. 


MR. ALDERSON FRY has been appointed librarian of the University of 
Washington Medical School Library in Seattle. Mr. Fry was formerly librarian 
of Meharry Medical College Library in Nashville, Tennessee. 


DR. MIRIAM DRABKIN has joined the firm of Henry Schuman, Publisher, as 
Assistant Editor of The Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences 
(a quarterly which began publication in January 1946) as well as advisor 
on the technical aspects of forthcoming Schuman publications. She is a grad- 
uate of Cornell University, where, in 1938, she received the Ph.D. degree for 
work in Literary Criticism and Ancient Literature. In 1938-40 she was a 
Fellow at the American Academy in Rome, where she studied at the Vatican 
School of Paleography, and was at the Institute of the History of Medicine 
at Johns Hopkins University from 1941-43. Dr. Drabkin has published 
articles on Ancient and Medieval Medicine, and has done free-lance editing 
of works in the fields of the history of medicine, literary criticism, and 
poltical science. 


LEWIS F. THOMPSON is now with Henry Schuman, Publisher, to assist in 
the publication of the extensive series of books for teen-age readers portraying 
the history of the sciences, through the biographies of significant figures in 
the various fields. Mr. Thompson was formerly in charge of publicity for 
Alfred A. Knopf, and, before his service with the Merchant Marine during 
the war, was on the staffs of the New York Public Library and the Newark 
Public Library. 


In tribute to his twenty-five years of devoted service, JOSEPH J. WILSON, 
Librarian of the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia has been honored 
by the Alumni Association of the College by placing the “Joseph J. Wilson 
Table” in the library, on Alumni Day, March 26, 1946. The table is con- 
structed of old English walnut to match the other tables in the reading room 
and is handsomely inlaid with a silver plaque bearing the following in- 
_ Scription: 
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“The Joseph J. Wilson Table 
Presented by 
The Jefferson Medical College Alumni Association 
In Commemoration of 
Twenty-five Years as Librarian and Friend 
March 26, 1946” 


DR. BERNHARD WOLF WEINBERGER has resigned as Librarian of the First 
District Dental Society of New York. The books of the Society form part of 
the library of the New York Academy of Medicine. At a meeting of the 
Society he was presented with a gold wrist-watch bearing the following in- 
scription: ‘To Bernhard W. Weinberger in Appreciation of Thirty-two years 
of Devoted Service as Librarian to the First District Dental Society, New 
York, March 4, 1946.” Dr. Hannon Tuttleman has been appointed in Dr. 
Weinberger’s place. In the March, 1946, issue, under “News and Comment,” 
the New York Journal of Dentistry says, ‘“The importance of the dental Sec- 
tion of the New York Academy of Medicine Library and its wide recognition 
is due entirely to the labors of Doctor Weinberger.” This collection is said 
to be one of the best in existence. 


The Executive Committee of the Association of Honorary Consultants 
of the Army Medical Library has decided to hold the Annual Meeting of the 
Association in Washington, D.C., on October 4th and Sth, 1946. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Statler. Further details regarding the program 
and room reservations will be sent to members at the earliest possible date. 


At the meeting of the South Carolina Medical Association held at Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina, April 30-May 2nd, the librarian of the Medical College 
of the State of South Carolina, Miss Annabelle Furman, prepared two posters, 
the first depicted the services offered by the library to the physicians of 
the state, and the second is a result of the excellent group of reports on 
foreign libraries heard at the Medical Library Association n.ceting. The title 
is ‘‘Devastated libraries in Europe.” All South Carolina doctors are being asked 
to deposit their gifts with the library for shipment to Washington for dis- 
tribution to the devastated libraries. 


An Advisory Editorial Board on the History of the Medical Department 
of World War II has been established in the Office of The Surgeon General. 
The Consultants to the Army Medical Library serving on the Board are: 
BRIGADIER GENERAL RAYMOND A. KELSER, U.S.A., Ret., DR. MORRIS FISHBEIN, 
DR. J. BEN ROBINSON, and DR. LEWIS H. WEED. 


On Tuesday evening, 26 March, COL. LEON L, GARDNER, Director of 
the Army Medical Library, returned from the Medical Library Association 
meeting at New Haven to address a joint meeting of the Biological Sciences 
and Science Technology sections of the Special Libraries Association of 
Washington, D.C. He gave a half dozen thumbnail sketches of individuals 
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and incidents from his experiences abroad during the war, which seemed 
to typify the effects of the war. Col. Gardner will speak at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Special Libraries Association at Boston on 14 June, on the subject 
of the Army Medical Library. 








COL. BALDUIN LUCKE of the Army Institute of Pathology has completed 
his extensive study entitled: ‘The Fulminant Form of Epidemic Hepatitis.” 
It is expected to appear in print soon. 








The death of ALAN R. SEAFORTH MACKENZIE on 13 April 1946 shocked 
his friends and associates. Born in Toledo, Ohio, he spent most of his youth 
in Canada and received his education in Toronto and Montreal. In June, 
1939 he came to the Army Medical Library where he was a member of the 
Bindery Section. 








COL, LEON L. GARDNER, Director of the Army Medical Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C., has received the following citation: 






CITATION 
Army Commendation Ribbon 






Your service with the Medical Department has been exceptional when 
compared with others of the same grade of similar position, and I wish 
to commend you for your outstanding contribution as officer in charge of 
the distinguished party of Brigadier General Florencio de Abreu, Surgeon 
General of the Brazilian Army, and his staff during their tour of the United 
States as guests of the Nation, from 8 February to 10 March 1946. 










The Emergency Shelflisting Unit recommended by the Army Medical 
Library Survey Committee has finished its work with the listing of 137,281 
monographs and 71,000 titles from the pamphlet collection. ‘Ihe Unit has 
now been merged with the Catalog Division which will continue the work 
in the regular course of recataloguing the Library. 









DR. PAUL BANZET, of Paris was the guest of the Surgcon General, Norman 
Kirk, on May 16, 1946. While in Washington he inspected the Army Medical 
Library and was pleased to discover his own and his father’s dissertations 
(both of Paris) in the library's collection. 













By direction of the Secretary of War, Mr. THOMAS E. KEYS has been 
authorized to wear the Army Commendation Ribbon. The citation was signed 
by Major General N. T. Kirk, The Surgeon General. The citation reads in 
part as follows: ‘. . . Your service with the Medical Department has been 
exceptional when compared with others of the same grade of similar position, 
and I wish to commend you for your outstanding contribution as Officer in 
Charge, Branch Army Medical Library, Cleveland, Ohio.” 

Mr. Keys also has been honored recently by the Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
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at Beloit College, his Alma Mater, which elected him to membership in the 
society. This election is in recognition of his outstanding achievement in the 
field of medical librarianship. 


MISS DORATHEA W. FRIEDRICH has been appointed librarian of the Munici- 
pal Tuberculosis Sanatorium of Chicago. 

A request sent originally to the National Leprosarium, Carville, for the 
“Bulletin des Lepreux” containing an account of the self-innoculation with 
Leprosy, of Dr. Socrates Lagoudaky in 1934, has been referred to the Army 
Medical Library. Born in Greece on 23 April 1863, this very interesting man 
studied in Paris and spent much time at the British Museum. The last 
twenty years of his life he devoted to the treatment of lepers in Egypt. In 
1928 a special pavilion in the Greek Hospital at Alexandria was set apart for 
him where he bore all expenses of medicaments, Later he opened free clinics 
at Rachid and Edkon, and equipped a leprosarium at Neshu El Bahari. 

Reading of other efforts at self innoculation and their general lack of 
success, he determined to experiment upon himself for the purpose of demon- 
strating the possibilities of innoculation and studying at first hand the symp- 
toms and progress of the disease. In the ‘Journal of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene” (v. 39: no. 7, Apr. 1936, and v. 40; no. 7, Apr. 1937) he has 
given a complete account of his infection and the course of treatment after 
his colleagues insisted that he begin treatment. His account is remarkable not 
only for its scientific value, but for the evident character of the man, the 
detachment of his observations upon himself, and his complete calm, with 


only a short word about his exclusion from society and his impatience with 
the cure. 

In the second article he records his almost completed cure, with a careful 
list of the medicines administered and their forms. He died on 3 June 1944 
(tbid., v. 47: no. 3). Unfortunately the Army Medical Library does not 
possess the ‘Bulletin des Lepreux.’”’ It would be glad to know of any library 
which does. 


AMERICAN BOOK CENTER FOR WAR DEVASTATED LIBRARIES, 
INC. C/O LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Dear Colleague: 

During the war the libraries of half the world were destroyed by the 
impact of battle and in the fires of hate and fanaticism. Where they were 
spared physical damage, they were impoverished by isolation. There is an 
urgent need—now—for the printed materials which are basic to the recon- 
struction of devastated areas and which can help to remove the intellectual 
blackout of Europe and the Orient. 

There is need for a pooling of resources, for coordinated action that the 
devastated libraries of the world may be restocked as far as possible. The 
American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, Inc., has come into 
being to meet this need. It is a program that is born of the combined interests 
of library and educational organizations, of government agencies, and of 
many other official and non-official bodies in the United States. 
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The American Book Center is collecting and is shipping abroad scholarly 
books and periodicals which will be useful in research and necessary in the 
physical, economic, social and industrial rehabilitation and reconstruction 
of Europe and the Far East. The Center cannot purchase books and periodicals ; 
it must depend upon gifts from individuals, institutions and organizations. 

Medical and scientific books, and periodicals constitute the most im- 
portant type of material needed. We feel sure that in the basement of many 
libraries are runs of journals, residues from Exchange lists, material which 
must be moved immediately or material some doctors would like to see put to 
work where needed. This material is needed now. 

WHAT IS NEEDED: Runs of volumes, single volumes or even single 
issues of scholarly medical or dental periodicals with special emphasis on 
the last fifteen years are wanted. Any titles which appeared on the list of 
material needed by the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas sent you 
in 1942 are suitable. Scholarly medical books published in the last decade, 
even if not the last edition published of a standard work, will be welcome. 
In addition large quantities of the more usual journals are needed, such as 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Surgery, Gynecology and Ob- 
stetrics, American Journal of Surgery, New England Journal of Medicine, 
New York State Medical Journal, Southern Medical Journal, Journal of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, American Journal of Public Health 
and U. S. Public Health Reports Weekly. If in doubt, send a list of titles 
available direct to Headquarters before shipping, giving a rough idea of dates 
and volumes and they will let you know if the material offered meets re- 
quirements. 

WHAT NOT TO SEND: State journals or journals of purely local 
interest other than those listed above, old transactions of medical societies, 
material of ephemeral interest, e.g. Modern Medicine, outdated textbooks and 
monographs, students’ compends, etc., annual reports of local state documents, 
and material published by commercial firms. 

HOW TO SHIP: All shipments should be sent PREPAID via the cheapest 
means of transportation to THE AMERICAN BOOK CENTER, C/O THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. Although the Center 
hopes that donors will assume the costs of transportation of their materials 
to Washington, when this is not possible reimbursement will be made upon 
notification by card or letter of the amount due. THE CENTER CANNOT 
ACCEPT MATERIAL WHICH IS SENT TRANSPORTATION COLLECT. 
Reimbursement cannot be made for packing or other charges beyond actual 
transportation costs. When possible, periodicals should be tied together by 
volumes. It will be helpful if missing issues are noted on incomplete volumes. 
I hope that many of us will feel that we can make part of our contribution 
to this effort to aid our less fortunate colleagues the payment of transportation 
of material as far as Washington. 

* Sincerely yours, 
(MRS.) EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Chairman 
Division of Medical Literature 
American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries, Inc. 










Obituary 


MRS. LORETTO CRANE KAHLER 


Mrs. Kahler, an assistant in the Library of the Medical and Chirur- 
gical Faculty of Maryland, died suddenly on November 16, 1945, of 
coronary thrombosis. 

Born in Baltimore, and married when quite a young girl, she had 
one son of whom she was very proud. He is a graduate of the Johns 
Hopkins University and was working on radar for the Government 
long before December 7, 1941. 

This was Mrs. Kahler’s first position and she assumed duty as an 
attendant at nights in the Reading Room, March 1919, but she brought 
a keen interest to the work and soon advanced to a full-time position. 
Later she took summer courses in library work at Columbia University, 
and she was a firm believer that more was to be derived from such study 
by a person having some practical experience first—rather than taking 
the course without any knowledge of how it might best be applied. 
She was an expert cataloger and had the capacity for taking great pains 
to insure being correct. 

From October 1942 until her death, she had been the kingpin in 
the Library, owing to the extended leave of absence of Miss Louise 
D. C. King, and upon Miss King’s resignation in February 1945 had 
fully measured up to the responsibilities thrust upon her. 

In the twenty-six years of library work her influence has been felt, 
not only in the Maryland Library Association of which she was a mem- 
ber for many years, but also in the Medical Library Association where 
she had made many friends throughout the United States. Having irav- 
eled extensively this was a great source of pleasure to her in retrospect, 
augmented by snapshots taken en route. 

Mrs. Kahler will be hard to replace and her loss is felt keenly. 





Reviews and Book Notes 


GLASSER OTTO. Dr. W. C. Réntgen. 169 pp. Springfield, Charles 
C Thomas, 1945. $4.50. 


Dr. Otto Glasser, the well known biographer of Wilhelm Conrad Ront- 
gen, himself a distinguished physicist, gives us in this brief volume a scholarly 
natrative of Réntgen’s life. The work, prepared in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of discovery of the réntgen ray and the hundreth anni- 
versary of his birth, was sponsored by the American radiological societies. 
Much new material is presented in this version. Of special interest are the 
translations of Réntgen’s three communications which can be taken as models 
of scientific research, and the reproductions of Réntgen’s original radiographs. 
A complete chronology on Réntgen, a list of his scientific papers and a short 
bibliography of recent titles are included. The book should prove of value to 
all medical men interested in radiology and to those attracted by the his- 
torical background of medical evolution. 

MANUEL GakrcliA, M.D. 


HACKH, INGO. Hackh’s Chemical Dictionary. 3d ed., completely 
rev. and ed. by Julius Grant. 925 pp. Philadelphia, The Blakiston Co., 
1946. $8.50. 


The publication of the third edition of Hackh’s Chemical Dictionary 
again reminds one of the great service rendered by Ingo Hackh, Julius Grant 
and their collaborators in the compilation of the chemical dictionary. This 
work is especially valuable to the scientist or physician who interests himself 
in scientific work done by others in fields in which he has little experience 
or knowledge. The rapid advances in the basic sciences of the past few years 
make it very difficult to follow even newspaper accounts of some of the re- 
search triumphs without the aid of an adequate scientific dictionary. 

The decision of Dr. Grant to omit the pronunciations is indeed under- 
standable when one considers that the lexicographer must accept full responsi- 
bility for his choice of pronunciation. It is to be hoped that there will be 
a conference to determine the most popular pronunciation of the basic 
chemical compounds which will lead to some standardization in the future. 

The dictionary could be improved by the addition of even more terms 
and the inclusion of structural formulae wherever possible, a fact which 
is no doubt apparent to Dr. Julius Grant. In spite of the limitations due 
to lack of time and space this dictionary belongs to every scientific institu- 
tion. 

ROLAND A. COULSON 
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HONIG, PIETER and VERDOORN, FRANS, eds. “Science and 
Scientists in The Netherlands Indies.” 491 pp. Illus. New York, Board 
for The Netherlands Indies, Surinam and Curacao, 1945. $4.00. 


The present work is published under the sponsorship of the government 
of the Netherlands Indies. It consists of a series of articles describing various 
aspects of the natural sciences, both pure and applied, in the Netherlands 
Indies. Some of these articles have been specially written for this book while 
others have appeared elsewhere. The volume provides an interesting story 
of the efforts of the scientists of the Netherlands Indies. Many sidelights on 
life in this region are provided. The travel accounts and impressions of dis- 
tinguished scientists who have visited the Netherlands Indies enhance the value 
of this work. The studies of Eijkman on beri-beri in the Netherlands Indies, the 
botany, geology, anthropology and geography of the Netherlands Indies are 
among the branches of science considered in this volume. The book contains 
many illustrations some of which have been obtained from books dating 
back to the seventeenth century and which provide interesting pictures of 
early life in the Netherlands Indies. The book can be recommended to those 
desiring a knowledge of the development of science in the Netherlands 
Indies. ; 


H. A. Davis, M.D. 





